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The Editor of the Axt-Jovnwat, considering that work will be well employed in rendering familiar the beauties and attractions of the 
River Tuaxes, has made arrangements for describing and illustrating a very Sea proportion of its peculiar and varied characteristics, 
from its rise in Trewsbury Mead to its junction with the German Ocean at the Nore. By an extensive series of engravings on wood he 
will endeavour to render the subject res obtaining competent and valuable assistance in the several departments it will naturally 
comprise. Among the subjects thus illustrated will be the picturesque river scenery; ancient ruins and remains of antiquity; baronial 
residences ; historic sites; places associated with memories of great men; bridges and locks; the botanical productions, the fish, 
insects, iar to the Thames and its banks; the barges and boats: in short, it will be the duty of the artist to picture all matters 
can in and illustrate the river as it flows from its cradle to the sea. The object of this early announcement is to ask the aid of 

who have made sketches of the river-banks, and of any person who can supply to the Editor information on the subject. He hopes, 

the assistance upon which he is already permitted to calculate, to render Toe Boox or THE THmzs a desirable contribution to that Lrrmu- 
ture which is essentially aided in interest and value by association with Arr. 





Tax Exonreerra Awnvat Vorvme or rae Art-Jovrnat commenced with the January Monthly Part of that Work; but our 
Subscribers have been made aware that in consequence of our arrangement to issue a New Senres—such New Series beginning with the 


“Royal Gallery—the aforesaid Part is made to commence 


VOL. Il. OF THE NEW SERIES ; 
the Part for January, 1856, being the Thirteenth Monthly Part. 
The volumes from 1849 to 1854, inclusive, contain the series of the “Vernon Gallery;” this series is aleo so arranged as to 
be “complete in itself,” and those who obtain these six volumes will not necessarily require the volumes preceding. 
Te en ening ie of 1849 have been for some time “out of print,” and are readily purchased at prices larger than the 





their progress. We are fully aware that in this important feature of the Journal consists its larger utility, 


_ It will be our duty to pay minute and careful attention to the wants and wishes of Manufacturers, and Sogenstly © 
source the public have derived especial benefit. 





f Covers for the Volumes of the Ant-Jounwat can be had of any Bookseller at Three Shillings each. 
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The Office of the Editor of the Anr-Jovnwat is 4. Lancaster P ag a: 
. lace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, where all Editorial 
are to be addressed. Letters, &c., for the Publishers, should be forwarded, as usual, to 25, Paternoster Row. 
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THE NATIONAL COMMISSIONS. 





THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT. 


E have good grounds 
for believing that the 


cause of the British 
sculptor will find a 
larger advocacy in the 
next session of Par- 
liament—when ques- 
tions deeply affecting 
his interests will have 
to receive their settlement—than it 
has met with for many years past. 
The treatment to which he has in 
Ly) more than one recent instance been sub- 
A jected, has at length arrested the atten- 
tion of those who can render powerful 
assistance in a matter in which this Journal 
has ever been willing to do earnest battle; and 
the feeling which has long been our own is 
spreading amongst those who have another 
voice and audience than ours for its utter- 
ance—that it is high time the artists of Eng- 
land should have some clear and distinct 
understanding of the relations in which they 
stand to the public works of the country. The 
manner in which questions of competition for 
the execution of such works have occasionally 
been solved of late, by those who represent the 
Government action in this matter—and a part 
of whose office as such representatives it is to 
assist by the means at their disposal in foster- 
ing a native school of Art—has startled many 
into a remorseful recollection of the fine crea- 
tions of the chisel which year by year have 
illustrated that school, and given it a place 
second to none in Europe. Forms of power 
and shapes of beauty rise up in men’s memo- 
ries, to rebuke the official neglect which passes 
them carelessly by, the official insolence which 
waves them superciliously away, or the official 
obliquity which sees only the Art that comes 
to it from abroad. The too frequent use of 
the foreign tongue in our Art dedications is 
reviving the passion for the rich, sweet lan- 
guage of our English Academe. A sense at 
once of national wrong and of national waste 
Is stirring in the public mind; and we are glad 
to know, that some who can question with 
clfeet are prepared to question, when the proper 
time shall come, the ministerial doctrine which 
holds it part of the official privilege to deal 
with the artist according to the minister’s 
own good pleasure, and regards the national 
inonuments as pieces of private patronage, to 
be dispensed at ce caprice. 

The Seutari job has not been without its re- 
deeming incidents. While it has disgraced our 
Arts—which it affects to represent—abroad, 
and wronged our artists—whom it affects to 
ignore—at home, it has brought the feeling of 
national injustice and national oversight which 
we have been describing to a point of sensi- 
liveness that must find vent in determined 








expression when the House next meets. This 
is the compensating law of extremes :—a great 
evil often generates a great In morals, 
as in physics, out of corruption we get whole- 
some life. ‘The Seutari job was so monstrous, 
that it startled even the parliamentary con- 
science, familiarised with monsters as that 
conscience is. For ourselves, we have been 
unable up to this hour, and with all the aid 
that we have sought, to penetrate the mystery 
by which that job has been surrounded ; and 
when the large proportions of the job are con- 
sidered, our readers will see that more than 
common pains must have been taken to make 
the cloud thiek enough for its effectual con- 
eealment. The monument did, however, grow 
up to its full estate in the dark :—and may, by 
the by, owe a portion of its deformities to that 
| unwholesome condition. No hint that such a 
| creation was in progress did the public receive, 
by any of its organs, till the work had been 
| shipped away, to proclaim to the East, in its in- 
flated language, that we have no sculptors of 
| our own SS hed ~enl that same public 
| was requested, in an off-hand manner, to pay for 
the proclamation. The sum of £17,500 was 
coolly demanded for a declaration of British 
| Art-incompetency :—embodied in Art-phrase- 
| ology, the adoption of which by Englishmen 
| operates as a farther proclamation to Europe, 
at their own expense, of their utter want of 
taste. In the days of Charles I., when our 
country looked abroad for its Art, it did take 
care that the Art should at Jeast justify the 
importation. But the whole of this Seutari 
monument affair is extremely curious. When 
the monster job was first produced in Parlia- 
ment, a feeling of surprise—judging by our 
own sensations, we should be inclined to say 
panice—seems to have paralysed the Houses. 
A random shot or two was, it is true, aimed at 
it in each House ; but, under the influence of 
these feelings, feebly and with no effect. In 
the Lower House, Lord Palmerston saw his 
advantage, and fired a great gun. The monu- 
ment, he said, “ was of extreme beauty :”—and 
Mr. Bowyer at once went down before the shot. 
The honourable gentleman has, however, we are 
happy to say, recovered,—and we expect him in 
the field for our native sculptors next session. 
In the Upper House, the tactics of Lord Pan- 
mure were, as our readers know, equally bold 
and still more remarkable. When the Earl of 
Harrington charged with the British sculptors, 
the war secretary declined to meet them in 
full front, but by a dashing manceuvre he 
turned their position. To quit the metaphor, 





| he gave the House to understand—and, we are 


informed, without the slightest trepidation of 
voice or hesitation of manner—that, in matters 
of the kind, it was useless to apply to “the 
sculptors and artists of this country,” as it was 
well known that these gentlemen could not be 
induced to compete for the public works! Of 
course, we reckon on the House having received 
with considerable scepticism the circumstance 
thus offered by Lord Panmure as the spring of 
the foreign movement :—of the astonishment 
of the sculptors themselves at the statement 
we know something. It was the first intima- 
tion to them of the fact of their having as a 
body “struck” against the Government. They 
are, we believe, anxious to have it understood 
that this is not so; and we venture to state, 
on their behalf, that they hold themselves free 
to condescend, on any fair and open scheme, to 
the lucrative commissions which the country 
has to offer. : 
We have spoken of the monster proportions 
of the Scutari job,—and the question of mere 
dimension, our readers will think, is tolerably 
well expressed by the figure of £17,500 as the | 
price paid for a column. But the question of 
»roportion, as regards scale, is best illustrated 


y an gxample ; and that example will, at the 
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same time, serve as-an illustration of the esti- 
mation in which a Government, that can be so 
lavish im matters of Art when it pleases, holds 
the native sculptor, After the exhibitions of 
British talent held in Westminster Hall, twelve 
years ago, the question of decoration of the 
new Houses of Parliament came, as our readers 
know, under the notice of the Royal Commis- 
sioners of the Fine Arts; and, as the first 
sculpture fruit of their deliberations, it was 
determined to commission English sculptors to 
execute twelve statues of England’s worthies 
for St. Stephen’s Hall. For the first two of 
these commissions given out, the sum paid was 
£1200 apiece; but then, the Commissioners 
began to feel that, as they were dealing only 
with their own countrymen, the estimate was 
too liberal,—and the price to be paid for the 
remaining works was reduced to £1000 each. 
For fwelre statues, then, by English sculptors, 
chosen as the result of a general competition, 
before the Panmure strike had set in—statues 
designed at once for the artistic and the historic 
illustration of our great national palace, —the 
rice paid was £12,400, For the ove Scutari 
Monument, got up no one knows how, and 
given to a foreign sculptor no one can tell us 
why, the remuneration—demanded from Par- 
liament without explanation, and granted with 
scarcely an inquiry—is, we repeat, £17,500. 
About half as much again for the single work 
sent abroad to announce to the nations the 
death of native sculpture in England, as for 
the sum of all the twelve set up in St. Ste- 
i Hall, to prove to our children’s children 
1ow vigorous and life-like at that very time our 
native sculpture was! 

Our readers know, that, amongst other na- 
tional works of the kind on which the Govern- 
ment action will have ere long to be exercised, 
the scheme of the long-deferred Wellington 
Monument has expanded, in their hands, into 
such proportions as make it of the utmost 
importance that the commission shall keep free 
of all taint, and the resulting work soar above 
all cavil. Into the particular circumstances 
of the case we shall have more specifically to 
enter later in this article; but we desire here 
to urge, that the matter involved is quite as 
important to the public as it is to the artist 
himself. ‘The great sculpture prizes in this 
country are comparatively few—painfully few, 
when we remember what great sculptors there 
are amongst us; and when such prizes do 
occur, to take the children’s Art-bread and 
give it to the stranger, is at once unnatural, 
uneconomical, and unpatriotic. Other govern- 
ments 80 wn ts the case,—and sustain 
their national monuments by the national art, 
and the national art by means of their national 














monuments. The opposite course could be 
justified anywhere only by a deficiency at home 
of the art, or a superfluity of the monuments :— 
with us the art is great, and the opportunities 
are few. No such sculpture prize as this of 
the Wellington Monument has England had to 
give for many years past; and her own sons 
have surely a right at onee to the material 
benefice involved, and to that more spiritual 
reward which the great artist derives from his 
connexion with a great national work. So 
much for the sculptor :—now for the public. 
Where the people have so large a sum to be- 
stow on Art—for this sum és the people’s,— 
they have a fight to expect that it shall go to 
feed the arts of their own country, in which 
they have a deep interest. It is not the same 
thing to any nation whether its monuments be 
the work of its sons or the work of the stranger, 
so the art be equal. In the last case, a nation 
has in its monuments the incident of beauty 





and the means of instruction; in the first case, 
it adds to these the pride of production. Art 
is universal, no doubt :—but it is a part of the 
greatness of an individual nation to build her 
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a native home ; and in order to do this she must 
encourage the native builders. Is Rome illustri- 
ous for the works of Art which she accumulated, 
in the same sense that the Greek cities are which 
produced them? Besides, there is an idiosyn- 
cracy in nations, which renders it questionable 
whether it be possible for any other than the 
national genius ever to give a true and adequate 
expression of the national hero to the national 
heart. The foreign phrase is almost sure to de- 
tract something from the full English feeling of 
the sculpture-song of triumph. In subjects 
which may be treated more or less as abstractions 
or generalizations, this will be felt in greater or 
less degree ; but a monument to Wellington— 
like a monument to Nelson, or one to the first 
Napoleon—is, amid all the largeness of its 
theme and of its scope, a work emphatically 
and intensely individual and national.—For 
these reasons it is, and because we know, as 
we have said, that there are those members 
who are prepared to maintain in Parliament the 
views which they involve,—that we think it 
well, in the meantime, before either the decision 
shall be taken in the matter, or the discus- 
sion shall arise, to lay down, for consideration, 
some of the principles which seem to us essen- 
tial to be kept in view, if we would arrive at 
a result in which the publie mind shall fully 
acquiesce, and which shall leave to the sculptor 
no reasonable ground of complaint. 

There are three several modes in which com- 
missions for the national monuments may be 
dealt with by those having the responsibility 
of their distribution. The first is, that which 
selects arbitrarily ove tried and well-known 





talent for the execution of an important work 


of Art. 


In this course, the government com- | 
missioning rests its responsibility on an estab- 


lished reputation, which is a credential won by | 


repeated successes and bestowed by competent 
authority. ‘The minister has the guarantee of 
the artist’s previous performances, and of the 


professional character which he has personally | 


to invest. Nevertheless, it must be observed, 
that, — to these securities, the particular 
work in hand is thus committed to the merey of 


complete, it would be necessary to assume that 
a rich mental soil will yield an equal harvest 
on all occasions. The other reasons which have 
been urged in objection to this course are :— 
that it is one which lends itself to jobbery in 
its abuse, and which, even in its honest use, 
tends to create a monopoly of Art-employment 
in a few hands. Another—and just the oppo- 
site—course which may be adopted, is, that 
which received its first public recognition in 
the well-remembered government competitions 
in Westminster Hall; and which, summon- 
ing the universal body of English artists to 
an unrestricted competition, had the bene- 
ficial effect of bringing a mass of talent out 
of greater or less obscurity into the strong 
light of day, and helping to strike a balance 
which the accident of patronage tends con- 
stantly to disturb, To this course, however, 
besides that for ordinary purposes and indi- 
vidual works of Art, it is unwieldly and imprac- 


ticable, there are objections of a very serious | 
Seeing that the commission ean go | 
finally to only one sculptor, as the prize of the | 


kind. 


labour and the thought that produced the 
model, it is no light matter to multiply that 
labour and that thought by scores, and to have 
nothing but the disappointment to offer in re- 
turn for the great sum of the exertion that the 
summons has called into play. In the case of 
fifty candidates, for instance, exactly fifty times 
the work is done that is intended to he paid 
for; and the lost time and anxieties of forty- 


0 artists go to enhance the triumph of one. 
The amount of aspirat ic 


and wasted, is a thing to ¢ 
that aspiration w 


concerned, and cannot be ignored or 


| the larger one. 


| 
| 


m recklessly invoked | sion ; 


founded on a real and sufficient power;—and yet 
more so, where it was not. The announcement 
of a general competition brings into the field— 
on some vague dreamy hope of they scarcely 
know what—young and inexperienced artists, 
who lavish their fancy—irrespective of means, 
and unconscious of the grand epic simplicity 
of sculpture—on models which, should they 
unhappily attract the prize, the sculptor tyros 
coll be wholly unable to carry out on the 
scale demanded. These are some of the evils 
which render general competition a scheme to 
be avoided, save in a case, and with an object, 
so exceptional as those of the Westminster 
Hall exhibitions. The third course which may 
be followed in the commissioning of the public 
monuments, is one which combines the advan- 
tages of the other two. It adds to the principle 
of selection the principle of competition ;— 
makes known eminence the general qualifica- 
tion in a joint appeal, more or less extended,— 
and leaves the particular qualification to be 
won out of this by competing models from the 
individuals answering to such appeal. This 
last method—of limited competition—from its 
reconciling qualities, has become the favourite 
practice of our time wherever the commission- 
ing of works of Art is a trusteeship ; and was, 
for example, all but universally adopted in 
reference to those monuments which arose all 
over the country after the death of Sir Robert 
Peel. All the objections incident to general 
competition are eliminated by the fact and the 
manner of the limitation. For instance,—the re- 
duction of thecompetitors to a given few, enables 
the commissioning body to assign to all others 
than the prize model a sum sufficient to pay the 
mere labour and expenses of the unsuccessful 
artists, on a seale adjusted to their rank :—and 
this is a course that we should desire to see 
always followed in the case of the Government 
commissions, and in all others in which the funds 
are sufficient for the purpose. 

But, in order that the principle of competi- 


| tion, whether general or restricted, may have 


any wholesome operation at all, it is absolutely 


r essential that all the incidents and conditions 
a single accident,—and, to make the guarantee | 


of the competition shall be stringently ob- 
served. There can be no deviation after the 


| fact from its prescriptions without a violation 


re 


of its constitution. ‘The principle of the thing, 
it has been well observed, is so delicate, that it 
can flourish only in an atmosphere of perfect 
conscientiousness. The conditions on which a 
competition was originally summoned make the 
law of its being, are binding on all the parties 
tered, 
in whole or in part, by any one, without the 
consent of all. ‘The terms of such a challenge 
are, within its wider scope, as precise and obli- 
gatory as is a direct engagement with a single 
sculptor. With each one of the sculptors so 
brought into competition, the government, sup- 
posing it to be the summoning party, has ans 
a conditional contract, as it has made an abso- 
lute one with the body of the whole ;—and the 
interest of each can be defeated only under the 


| conditions which he has himself accepted. The 


subject is most important. Whatever is most 
wholesome in the principle of competition be- 
comes most mischievous by the perversion of 
its laws; the right at which it aims is readily 
convertible into a wrong. For instance, any 


| personal leaning, on the part of the judges, 


towards some one of the artists engaged in a 
competition, is an unconscious acting on the 
narrower principle under the false pretence of 
he In a word, the principle of 
limited competition, skilfully applied and con- 
scientiously worked, scems to combine all the 
best securities and conditions for obtaining the 
best work that can be had on any given occa- 
but evasions of many kinds have been 


lieve wi } j j 
Jung to grieve over, where | practised under it, that defeat the very ends 
*s im itself wholesome, as | for wh ; 


lich it was devised, and are gradually 





supplied and 


| ones, Mr. 


rendering it unpopular wit 
Some of these ioe of Pec be 
venient to point out,—drawing onl from real 
mstances within our own know le _ 
that we may do what in us lies to b ters 
> ges wai ee working order by “. 
ime when it wi i 

nora ty needed for the Wellington 


In the first place, then, o 

aware, that this very Wellington Mecsas 
itself has been already the subject of a w 
such as we desire to denounce. They kno 
the circumstances under which the late Sir 
William Molesworth invited to a competition 
for this work four eminent sculptors,—Mr 
Baily, Mr. Gibson, Mr. Foley, and the Baron 
Marochetti:—and each of these sculptors was 
carefully informed, as one of the elements of 
the competition, who were the other seul 
against whom it was intended that he should 
have to compete. Mr. Gibson, who resides 
abroad, and the Baron Marochetti, who seems 
to have preferred relying on his private influ. 
ence, declined the competition,—and the con. 
test, consequently, lay, of course, between our 
two eminent English artists, Mr. Baily and Mr. 
Foley. Both these gentlemen sent in models 
for the work,—of neither of which, however, 
did Sir William Molesworth approve; and the 
artists, then, following the course usual on 
such occasions, offered to make such modifi- 
cations as might suit the minister’s views, or 
to supply fresh models. Sir William, however, 
intimated, that it was not intended to proceed 
further in the matter;—and a rumour got 
abroad, that it was designed to give the con- 
mission quietly to the Baron Marochetti,—one 
of the recusants in the proposed competition! 
The rumour may or may not have been well- 
founded,—though, what has since transpired in 
the matter of the Scutari Monument gives it 
every appearance of probability. Mr. Baily, 
however,—who is at the head of the profession 
in this country, and whose works are, after 
those of his great master, Flaxman, the highest 
illustrations of the English school,—undertook, 
on behalf of the body of British sculptors, to 
vindicate the cinahin assailed ; and a corre- 
spondence took place between him and Sir 
William Molesworth, and afterwards with Sir 
Benjamin Hall, which, if it failed to obtain the 
justice sought, in all probability prevented the 
ob intended. The principle which Mr. Baily 
daid down was this~—and to any but official 


Profession, 


organs it will probably seem clear enough. 
When a sculptor is invited to furnish com- 
peting designs for a national monument, and, 
as one of the conditions of his competition, 1s 
informed of the names of those against whom 
alone he is assured that he will have to con- 


tend,—he naturally concludes, that the state- 
ment which represents the extent of the 
chances against him, represents also their limi- 
tation,—and that somewhere within the area 
of selection so reserved by the government to 
itself, the commission must fall as a matter of 
contract. It is, thus, with a full knowledge, 
as he believes, of the risks and the prospects 
offered to him, that the artist enters on this 
species of conditional engagement In case at 
suits his views. “For myself, I avow, said 
Mr. Baily,—“and I suppose that the avowal 
represents the feeling, on the same subject, 
my brother artists,—that I would not enter 
into any competition in which it was under- 
stood that the authority summoning it retain 
within his own breast any right or — 
not apparent on the face of the challenge ¥ 
fawiied she. That is not competition, ws ay 
reasonable sense of the word, for which it may 
ultimately be declared that there was no prize. 
On his own position and Mr. Foley’s m 
competition, with reference both to the 
to the offer of each to make fre 
Baily reasoned to the following 
pT eS 
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effect. 


given directly and at once to a single sculptor, | 


the party giving it either takes his chance of 
what the sculptor will send him, good or bad, 
—or, as is more reasonable to ry ery he ex- 
pects that sketches for the work shall be sub- 
mitted to him before they are carried out ; and 
though the commission itself is held to be 
absolute, the design made under it is to be 
approved ere it becomes the national monu- 
ment. A commission to four takes exactly the 
place of this commission to one. Here, too, 
the engagement is absolute,—not with one 
sculptor in the first instance, but with that one 
of a given number of sculptors whose designs 
shall be most nearly to the taste of his judges. 
But, as in the case of the single sculptor, the 
sketches of the sculptor so coming out first of 
many, have to be shaped and modified accord- 
ing to such suggestions as may offer, until they 
meet the final approval of the parties responsi- 
ble to the country for procuring a satisfactory 
work of Art. These repetitions and modifica- 
tious are precisely what the two og had 
offered to make. “The original call to com- 
pete,” said Mr. Baily, “was a commission 
given amongst four artists: —its individual 
incidence to be determined amongst themselves 
in the way prescribed by the call. The field of 
the commission was subsequently narrowed to 
two sculptors, by the failure of the other two 
to compete. ‘To give away the commission 
now to any other than the sculptors invited 
and accepting,—above all, to either of the two 
sculptors who declined the invitation,—would 
be a wrong of many kinds to those who did 
accept and work under it, and on its faith. 
The door of this competition, opened not by 
ine, cannot be shut without my consent.” 
Whatever may have been the intentions of Sir 
William Molesworth as regards some other 
sculptor at the time when this correspondence 
commenced, it failed, as we have said, to pro- 
cure the justice demanded for the sculptors 
concerned, But Sir William Molesworth, by 
what seems to have been an after-thought,— 
at any rate, the offer was not made at first,— 
requested the two competing sculptors to name 
such sum as they thought severally would be a 
fair remuneration for the labour and cost which 
they had ineurred in the matter. This, Mr. 
Baily, for himself, refused to do;—and Sir 
William Molesworth then awarded to each of 
the two competing artists a sum of £150. 
This money, Mr. Baily, seeing that he could 
obtain nothing more near his claim, received 
wider protest ;—a protest which he has since 


| of right had 





repeated more than once to Sir Benjamin Hall. 
“I deny,” he says, “the authority of Sir 
William Molesworth, or any one else, to com- 
mute my right under the argument for £150, 
or any other sum,—or to convert the right 
into anything else ¢han the right itself. I 
refused then—and I now again refuse—to con- 
sider the money as a satisfaction of my claim. 
If Lam compelled to put up with it, as all I 
have been able to get from Sir William Moles- 
worth or yourself, to represent my right, the 
right nevertheless remams—in the character 
of a wrong.”—For some time after this corre- 
spondence closed, no further step was taken in 
the matter of the Wellington Monument,—and 
What was next heard of it involved such an en- 
largement of the scheme as at once changed the 
conditions of the case. The sum proposed to 
be devoted to the work for which Mr. Saily and 
Mr. Foley were competitors was £5000; but it 
uow appeared that the money voted by parlia- 
iment for the funeral honours to the great Duke 
had left a residue of some £25,000,—and the 
Whole of this sum it was considered might ap- 
propriately go to the crowning and abiding 
ionour of the monument,—thus commmanding | 
« work on a great scale, suited to the large 
proportions of the subject, and reflecting credit | 











| these. 
| their statue of the great Duke,—and placed, as 


When a commission of this kind is | on a country not over-rich in high-class monu- 


mental illustration, By its passage into this 
new phase an casy and natural solution of the 
matter in — was attained. The principle 
geen resolutely asserted on behalf 
of the body of British sculptors—and the 
menaced or suspected wrong had not been com- 
mitted by the Government. The models which 
the two sculptors had prepared were, of course, 
in any view of the case, insufficient for the ex- 
tended scale of the commission,—and the right 
to £5000 was not necessarily a right to 
£25,000. Something of a right there, doubt- 
less, still remains,—but it is not easy to define 
it in the new scheme. Practically, all that the 
two competitors in the lesser project can well | 
now demand is, that they shall be the first 
artists invited into the enlarged competition 
which we assume will be summoned for the 
execution of the great Wellington Monument. 
It is curious to observe, how surely this laxity 
of practice in the matter of Art-competitions, 
as in other things, has descended from head- 
quarters to the subaltern stations of power and 
responsibility,—how faithfully corporations and 
committees, in their several degrees, reflect the 
haltings and obliquities of the Government 
whenever they have to imitate its action. 
Apart from the duty of consistency for its own 
sake, —— might learn to feel more 
strongly their responsibility for every step 
which they take if they only noticed how all 
the moral time-keepers of our provincial towns 
set their watches by the great clock in Downing 
Street. It is not very long since circumstances 
took place in the good town of Leeds—in the 
matter, too, of one of these very Wellington 
monuments—which, but for their precedence in 
point of date, might be looked on as a parody 
of the London competition affair,—and which, 
as the matter stands, reflect the unsound prin- 
ciples in the management of such affairs that 
have been extracted from the practices of the 
highest authority. But, as generally happens 
in cases of second-hand action, the thing was 
awkwardly done at Leeds. They cannot per- 
form their jobbing in the provinces with the 
grace of the metropolis,—where a job is enacted 
after “the high Roman fashion.” In London, 
a minister answers a remonstrating artist with 
an air and tone indicating a sort of surprise 
that an artist should expect a reason at all :— 


terial re pees :—but no minister, as we 
have hinted, would have done what follows. A 
contemporary remonstrated,—and the com- 
mittee, by its mouthpiece, had the weakness to 
explain. The explanation, in default of being 
satisfactory, is extremely curious:—but we 
doubt if we can make it intelligible to our 
readers. We know, that the sculptors to whom 
it was addressed have never understood it to 
this day. It was, however, to this effect,—and 
is worth giving as a specimen of logic in difli- 
culties. It appears, that two out of the five 
sculptors invited to compete had declined the 
invitation,—and thereupon, says the Aristotle 
of Leeds, the competition was ipso facto at an 
end, notwithstanding the acceptance of the 
other three. If this were a conditional contract, 
says the mouthpiece of the committee, the com- 
mittee had as much right to demand the per- 
formance of the conditions as the artists fad. 
Now the conditions, he goes on to say, are 
these. “If A. B. C. D. and E. consent to 
compete, the work shall be open to their com- 
petition; but A. and B. having declined, the 
condition was broken, and the contract, if it 
ever existed, void.” So much for a Leeds 
“argal!” We confess, we have more than 
once tried ourselves with this argument as an 
intellectual exercise,—but have always found 
ourselves entangled, and glad to escape from its 
meshes. ‘Take this as an example of the diffi- 
culties with which we find ourselves contending. 
A. B. C. D. and E. are, for the purposes of the 
argument, raised into a corporation, without 
their knowledge, (for, it need scarcely be ob- 
served, that the application to each several 
artist took no such form, and hinted at no 
such condition,)—so that, the refusal of 
two is a refusal not for themselves alone, 
but also for the other three, although the 
other three have for themselves accepted ! 
Well, but then, by the same method of reason- 
ing—and @ fortiori, because here we have the 
majority,—why should not the acceptance of 
the three bind all the five, notwithstanding the 
refusal of two,—so that, the recusant two might 
be compelled, against their will, to work on 
models ir the Leeds committee !—Our readers 
will see, that we cannot deal seriously with the 
argument put forward on behalf of these York- 
shire gentlemen; but we have adduced the 
instance as showing the sort of reasoning to 














in Leeds, they did reason on their wrong,—and 
this was a blunder where the case was not rea- 


which they who reason on the tnatter at all are 
obliged sometimes to resort, in the attempt to 








sonable. A London secretary of state would 
refuse, along with a certain authority whom 
our readers will reeall, to give a reason if 
és rere lentiful lackberries ;”— 
reasons were as plentiful as blackberries : 
a Leeds committee-man volunteers reasons 
where he has no reason to give. The facts were 
The men of Leeds resolved to have 


is usual, the management of the fund collected 
for the purpose in the hands of a committee. 
This committee proceeded to summon five emi- 
nent sculptors into the field of competition,— 
and a certain number of these sculptors re- 
sponded to the call. So far, the action of the 
committee was according to the precedents,— 
but at this point they struck out a novelty of 
their own. ‘The contract was after the manner 
of such contracts elsewhere, and gave, of course, 
to each of the sculptors invited, and having ac- 
cepted, a conditional right :—the form of repu- 
diation of that right was original and peculiar. 
The committee simply affected to overlook, as | 
things of no significance, its own summons 
and the high Art then workin under it,—and 
quite coolly announced to the distinguished | 
artists concerned, that it had changed its plan of 
operations, abandoned the scheme of competi- | 
tion, and given away the work for which they | 
were then competing to a certain one of the in- | 
vited competitors. This was highly magisterial, | 
—and so far, a very good imitation of minis- 





| 


justify their unceremonious dealing with some 
of the names most dear to the Arts of the 
country. 

While the instances which we have given are 
instances severally of a great injustice com- 
mitted as between the two contracting parties, 
—there are, besides, various forms of an injury, 
consciously or unconsciously, done, or attempted 
to be done, by some advantage, of one kind or 
another, given to some one or more of the com- 
vetitors over the rest, after the competition has 
socal these forms of injury we will refer 
to two, as instanced in cases kuown to our- 
selves; and these two may stand for the rest,— 
because the principle in all is the same. In 
matters of competition, it is quite clear that the 
terms must be precise and final, in order that 
they may be equal for all,—and that men who 
are working under inequalities of condition are 
not competing in the strict and logical sense of 
the word. If a subsequent alteration of the 
original terms be made—whether as regards 
time, for instance, or any other element of the 
competition—in favour of any one or more of 
the competitors, of which the whole had not 
the benefit, it is obvious that this equality of 
condition is disturbed. Take /ime, for instance ; 
and,as we have hinted, we have a case before us in 
which an extension of that element was sought 
to be allowed by the committee having charge of 
the competition, even after certain of the com- 
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ti odels were finished, and had actually | allowed to win who plays avowedly with loaded | duty of selection should j 

po Ae in! "The wang here seems very | dice! By the law to which the lhe artists | of the qualities to be by pe ‘ike 

glaring ;—yet the proposal was made only in conformed, the character of the work to which | truism when we write it down,—but is vey 

in 





thoughtlessness, without the least intention to | the prize was given did, in effect, exclude it | commonly rejected as if it were a 
do a wrong, and was at once abandoned when it | from the competition. Not to compete on the | practice. The utmost purity of intention 
was perceived in what way it would operate as | terms laid down as constituting the competi- | not secure justice to the artist on the ent ofa 
a wrong. First, the artists who completed | tion, is really not to be a competitor,—and so, | court which is ignorant where the justice len, 
their work within the time prescribed had pro- | the winner of this prize won it without com- | In the hands of incompetent judges, there is 
bably, for that object, to lay aside other arrange- | peting! _ The prize was given away outside the | little doubt that the tendency of com ition 
menis, and the profit attending on them, (and competition, as tested by the advertisement of | can only be to lower the standard Psa 
with two of the competitors we ourselves know | the council themselves.—Now, all these forms | ture,—by occasionally giving to medioerit the 
that this was, in fact, the case,)—which ar- | of laxity in the handling of the instrument of | sanction of the excellence over which it 
rangements they might well have reconciled | competition make that instrument operate | to have —— and inaugurating the bad 
with the work of the competition, if they might | simply as a snare. Once more, we say, all | in Art with the solemnities due = 6 to the 
have had the extra time now demanded for | must be clear, precise, open, fair, and equal in = An uninstructed Art-tribunal, with the 
some other of the competitors. That these | its use, if it is to have a beneficial action in | best purposes, has errors of many kinds ly; 
other competitors needed the extra time, was | helping the public to great monumental works. | in wait for it. Even where it might chance to 
simply because they did of put aside their here is one circumstance which is too com- judge well of the relative values of the works 
other arrangements, to enable them to comply | monly overlooked in the commissioning of the | submitted, it has no means of judging of their 
with the terms which they had accepted. If | national monuments,—and which, yet, in the | relative practicability. With sue Judges as 
the time were sufficient for one, it must be sup- | case of any monument is of great importance | have at times assumed to themselves the deci- 
posed to be sufficient for the rest:—if more | to the law of its completeness :—we mean, the | sion of Art competitions, the showy and com 
time were needed, it should have been de- | assignment of the site which it is to oceupy. | will be too apt to prevail over that clear and 
manded, and given, at first, and for all. Toen- | No great work of sculpture can fulfil all the — yet e atin’ sculpture utterance which 
large, afterwards, the time prescribed to a// in | conditions of its being which has not a pre- | is the high poetry and consummation of the 
favour of a fev, is to give to the procrastinating | meditated reference to the accidents amid | art:—but the mischief does not end there, 
sculptor an advantage out of his own neglect, | which it is to stand. The Athenian sculptor, Models are too often sent in to sculpture com. 
—and put the sculptor who wrought in con-} who finally missed no one quality that was | petitions which the clever modellers could not 
formity with his instructions at a disadvantage | essential to the perfection of his art, gave full | themselves carry out on the large scale at 
recisely because he did comply with them.— | effect to the architectonic principle in sculp-| price, and which no sculptor whatever coull 
But this is not all. It is a well understood | ture. Both the grouping and the character of | execute at anything like the price offered. Of 
»rinciple in competitions of the kind, that it is an | a great monument will be to some extent de- all this, in most instances, the unprofessional 
injustice to give to any competitor the opportu- | termined or modified by the nature of its | judge knows little or nothing. It is not for us 
nity of working on his designs after the designs | surroundings. The painter makes his own | to suggest the constitution of a tribunal which 
of another have gone from his studio,—or even | background, and fits it to his incidents,—the | should command the confidence at once of the 
after they have been completed in his studio, | sculptor has his background given to him, and | public and of the profession :—save, that we 
unless he has, for his own convenience and at | should have the opportunity of adapting his | may say, it should contain enough of the pro- 
his own risk, completed them earlier than the | incidents to that. y great work of sculpture | fessional element to ensure the nec know- 
time fixed. A competitor so unfairly working, | falsely placed, is like a great thought injured | ledge, and not enough to leave professional 
has obviously a chance given to him of em- | by some flaw in the grammar which expresses | prejudices or jealousies without the needful 
bodying hints not originally his own, and| it. A nd monumental group composi counteraction. We would recommend, too— 
drawing the prize of thought which was due to | badly with the objects about it, is like a aeal as has been recommended in the memorial 
another. It is not a sufficient answer to this, | harmony hurt by a discord. Everycommission | which a large and leading body of British 
to say, that in the latter case the sculptor can | for a national monument should be accompanied | sculptors recently addressed to Sir Benjamin 
guard his own studio,—and as regards the | with a communication of the place in which it Hall and which has been published in this 
former, that no one but the judges will see the | is to stand,—and independently of the intrinsic | Journal,—that in all cases of government com- 
works. ‘To a certain extent this is doubtless | merit of the work itself, an element of the | petition, “a public exhibition of the models of 
true :—but in either case, the early designer is | competition should be its fitness for its place. | all competitors should precede the selection 
at the mercy of accidents. With regard to the Wellington Monument, the | of any one of them.” It is highly desirable, 

Another form in which an allowed departure | scale on which it will now have to be executed, | in all contests for the public monuments, both 
from the prescribed conditions of an Art-com- | should Sir Benjamin Hall’s pro for the | for their own sakes and for the sake of the 
petition has wrought injustice more than once, | appropriation of so large a sum of money to its | final work, to have the opinions of the people— 
may be illustrated by the seeond of the two | execution be carried out, renders it probable | subject to such correction by competent autho- 
instances to which we referred above. In, we | that it will have a location somewhere in the | rity as we have described. Such am appeal 
think, the year 1848, the council of the Art- | open air :—in which case, in this foggy land of | before the result would tend to give satisfac- 
Union of London offered the sum of £100 for | ours, it will have to be cast in bronze. Under | tion to the public and authority to the selection. 
an original bas-relief in plaster, on certain | these conditions, the fit site for such a monu- | In the atmosphere of so large a supervision, 
specified conditions. One of these conditions, | ment seems almost to proclaim itself. The | the job could scarcely flourish. The judges 
we believe, actually prescribed the very measure | large area at the back of the Horse Guards, oul thus, as it were, be giving judgment in 
of the imbost,—but, at any rate, the work was | over which the warrior Duke presided so long, | open court,— instead of sitting, as 1s too gene- 
(o he a bas-relief. Twenty-live competing works | and from whenee the moral of his presence | rally the case, with closed doors. The Govern- 
were sent in; and the prize was adjudged to a | will never depart—in this generation at least,— | ment itself ought to be desirous of dividing 
work of great merit, very well deserving of a | expressly offers itself for the monument in | its responsibility in the matter of the public 
prize. ‘To the particular prize which it ob- | question. This space wan¢s a monument,—and | works of Fine Art, and securing as my 
tained, however, it had no title whatever ;— | the monument in question will want just such | of the public consent as it can. The — 
not being a bas-relief at all, but a work of very | a space. There is room here for the great | has gone by when it can affect to look on t 
high rilievo. A bas-relief could, of course, | scale to be uninjured by the too close interrup- | Arts of the country as the affair hve 
have no chance against it for effect; and con- | tion of surrounding objects; and the fine | The esoteric is opposed to the yo _ 
sequently, the other enepattin who doubtless | natural and architectonic features which would | age. The people are fast learning Art; and as 
would have wrought also under the bolder group at this spot with his sculpture masses, | the public monuments are omy “4 
conditions had they not supposed them inad- | are amongst the things which the artist will | of instruction from which they have 
missible, are wronged for their compliance with | have to consider when he designs this great | the Government should adopt all the means 
the terms imposed on them, in favour of the | national work. which it can have its editing most ; 
artist who defied the terms. A prize is here | But, when all these requisites towards a fair | and most conscientiously performed.—We ! 
gran ‘tad ss and given for another! trial of the strength of the country, for this | lieve, that the observance ae in 
a = — im ~ was a positive law of | important national monument, shall’ have been | we have in this article 7 7 weal as we 
oe mer Pedy prize is given to | secured, there is one essential yet to be de- | cases of sculpture apr ere ae sculptor Wi 
myo ~ - _ ! The terms laid down, manded, without which all the rest are thrown | have said, leave the compe ing ha gey' 
ec res er — d irect purpose of ensuring | away :—and that is, a competent tribunal. If | out any ground of Se re . 
me ay on = icat ay he is crowned there be really any one thing, beyond the irre- without that ublic sympat ny te hen most of 
tion of a new qui rg 'y the introdue- gularities of its application, which discredits | complaints w 1ich now gre * 

: jualification, in his own favour! | the doctrine of Art-competition amongst us, it | their significance and force. ae 


A certain number of artists are set down to is the knowledge on the part of the artist of the | — . er aah has invite 


the game of Art-co sas . eayuatio ten, Government 
Art-competition, with rules mac . ° ® Since this article was written, we have 
expressly for securing fair bl ade | sort of judges to whom, in too many cases, his | ,,° competition of artists for the monument on 


ty,—and he is | pretensions have to be submitted. That the | where referred to the proposals. 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER, 


WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS, 





No. XIX.—J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


EW, if any, painters, whether ancient or modern, 
have caused so much discussion among Art-critics 
as Turner: while some have extolled him as the 
greatest landscape-painter the world has seen, 
others regard him as little better than an artistic 
madman: he has been the jest of one party— 
the idol of another ; nor is this much to be wondered at, 
if we call to mind the peculiarity of his works as well as 
their originality, for the whole range of Art-history 
affords nothing analogous to them. Each year that has 
elapsed since his death, in 1851, has only served to con- 
firm the opinion we expressed in the biographical notice 
that appeared in the Art-Journal a month or two after- 
wards, and which we now repeat :—“ It is no disparagement to the 
many artists whom he has left behind, to affirm that we have lost 
in him the greatest landscape-painter of the English school; we 
should scarcely say too much if we add, of any other—ancient or 
modern.” We are quite willing to cast in our lot with those who 
venerate his genius, though by no means, as some do, to the entire 
exclusion of every other artist. It was truly said by an anonymous 







writer more than twenty years ago, that “the glorious superstruc- | 
ture of the British School of Landscape, in part erected by the | 


united powers of Wilson and Gainsborough, has now in our times 

received its final acme of excellence, its triumph of beauty and grandeur, from 
the genius of Turner.” , 

Had Mr. Ruskin, in his ardent and enthusiastic admiration of the works of 

this painter, showed a more just appreciation of the talents of his contempo- 
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close a resemblance to those of the other, that no one who has not very carefully 
studied the works of both would be able to distinguish between them. We are 
speaking of those executed when the artists were fellow-pupils, or soon after 
that time, for Girtin in his latter years launched out into a more free and a 
bolder style than Turner did at the same riod ; while the drawings of Turner 
during the last thirty or forty years of fis life are as unlike his own earlier 
productions as they are to those of any other painter :—latterly 
“ None but himself could be his parallel.” * 








* After the above paragraph was written, we incidentally met with the following 
passage in Mr. Ruskin’s last volume of “ Modern Painters ;” it occurs under the chapter 





fTHE GUARKD-SHIP AT THE NORE, 
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raries, we believe that Turner would have been a considerable gainer ; but the 
indiscriminate laudation of his idol, at the expense of, and in comparison with 
others, created, there is little doubt, a wide-spread feeling of opposition to the 
opinions and sentiments of the author of “ Modern Painters,” and through him 
to the subject of his eulogy: an injudicious friend often inflicts more injury on 
the cause he advocates than its avowed opponents. 

Our opinion of the works of Turner, and the estimate we have formed of his 
genius, have been already recorded ; it is unnecessary to travel over the same 
ground again ; we shall only refer to our previous notice for a few facts which 
require to be stated in this place, and then fill up the pages at our disposal 
with such remarks of our own, and of other writers, as they occur to us, and are 
suited to our purpose. 

Turner was born in 1775, in Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, where his father 
carried on business as a hair-dresser ; he had, however, sufficient discrimination 
to allow his son to follow the pursuit to which he was most inclined. How 
and where his earliest studies in Art were carried on we have no precise 
information ; we only know that he was largely indebted to Dr. Munro, who 
possessed an extensive collection of water-colour drawings, for permitting him 
to copy them under his own immediate direction and advice. The doctor's 
collection was rich in the works of Paul Sandby, Rooker, Cozens, Hearne, 
and others whose names are now almost lost to the public, and in sketches by 
Gainsborough. Turner and Girtin, as well as the late John Varley, Francia, 
| Edredge, &c., were among the disciples of the Munro school, as it was called, 
| and “ occasionally copied and studied from the same a. From the 
| elaborate and tasteful delineations of Hearne and Rooker they acquired the 
_ rudiments of a just and accurate insight into the properties of topographical 

design ; and from the drawings of Cozens a practical knowledge of breadth and 
| simplicity, united with the charms of wrial perspective.” To Turner and Girtin, 
between whom an honourable rivalry existed—for both seemed equally gifted 





| chiefly indebted for the high position which our school of water-colour painters 
| has reached. Girtin unfortunately died at the comparatively early age of 
| twenty-seven, in 1802; had he lived to the years of his fellow-student, there is 
little doubt he would have achieved a reputation second only to that of Turner— 
for their merits were so equally balanced, and the drawings of one bore so 


[J. and G, P, Nicholls 


Turner entered the schools of the Royal Academy in 1789, and in the 
| following year he sent his first picture, a drawing in water-colours, to the 





“« Of the teachers of Turner ;”"—‘* What help Turner received from this or that 
Saal “a his youth is of no importance to any one now. Of course every great mee 
is always being helped by everybody, for his git is to get good out of all things anc — 

| ns; and also there were two men associated with him in early study, who show 
nigh promise in the same field, Cousen and Girtin pte py | the former), and there Is 
ao easing what these men might have done had they lived; there might, perhaps, have 

| been a struggle between one or other of them and Turner, as between Giorgione and 
Titian. But they lived not, and Turner is the only great man whom the school has yet 
roduced.” Mr. Ruskin here falls in with our own opinion, only he gives to Cozens— 
eet Cousen, as he calls him—the position with regard to Turner that Girtin should have. 





with genius and perception, and alike endued with executive powers—are we ~ 
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Exhibition—the subject a view on the Thames, taken from the banks of the 
river, nearly opposite the episcopal palace at Lambeth; three years afterwards 
he exhibited his first painting in oil. Two pictures he exhibited in 1800 
attracted great attention, the “Falls of the Clyde,” and the “Tenth Plague 
of Egypt”—subjects very dissimilar in character, yet both distinguished by 
masterly treatment. To show how varied were the subjects painted by him 
in the early part of his career, we would instance a picture which many years 
ago was in the collection of Lord de Tabley; it represented a blacksmith’s 
shop, in which was a butcher, who appeared to be disputing with the owner 
of the forge his charge for shoeing a pony: all the implements used by the 
smith were introduced with remarkable truth and firmness of painting, while 
in the foreground of the picture were groups of poultry, finished almost as 
highly as if they had come from the pencil of Hondekoeter, or Jan Fyt. 

The early pictures of Turner have so rarely passed under our own observation, 
that there are but few—and with those the public generally are almost as well 
acquainted as ourselves—on which we ought to venture an opinion. Mr. John 
Burnet, who perhaps knows them better than any other individual, and 
certainly is as well able to offer a critical remark upon them as any one else 
with whom we are acquainted, has recorded the following observations upon 
their peculiar features :—‘“ The early compositions of Turner are of a simpler 
character, and coutain fewer parts than his later works; this not only arises 
from his being engaged on representations of extensive scenery, such as the 
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modern taste and imagination ; being at the same time directed exclusively to 
classical sources for all information as to the proper subjects of Art. Hence 
while Scott was at once directed to the history of his native land, and to the 
Gothic fields of imaginatior, and his mind was fed in a consistent, natural and 
felicitous way from his youth up, poor Turner for a long time knew no 
inspiration but that of Twickenham, no sublimity but that of Virginia Water. 
All the history and poetry presented to him at the age when the mind receives 


tee associations, were those of the gods and nations of long ago; and 


affectations. Therefore (though utterly free from affectation) his early works 


oat full of an enforced artificialness, and of things ill-done and ill-conceived 
heen use foreign to his own instincts; and, throughout life, whatever he did, 
cause he thought he ought to do it, was wrong; all that he plauned on any 
pe ogy in supposed obedience to canons of taste, was false and abortive : 
= * i right when he ceased to reflect ; was powerful only when he made 
tie ony a successful only when he had taken no aim. And it is one 
ho wa fe . ‘an ke things connected with the study of his art, to watch 
Gecutt tine “ his own strength of English instinct breaks gradually 
Totten s and formalism; how from Egerian wells he steals away to 
streamlets ; how from Homeric rocks, with laurels at the top and 


caves at the bottom, he cli ; +s - . : 
and fortified with the awe br Alpine precipices fringed with pine, 


s of sentiment and style were the worst and last wrecks of renaissance | 


reminisce | 
embellishment of engraved subjects demanded— : 
| was required to be given in my small meena EY 1 fen honk of chieet 
conduct of light and shade from a breadth of shadow to a breadth eh 
which gradually expanded to almost a want of solidity in his “ay ee 
this was also the reasou for adopting a more brilliant st le of Pour 
objects to be rendered sufficiently distinct, without cutting 7 . ee 
light, could only be produced by the contact of hot and cold a — s 
pictures he more resembles Wilson and Claude than in his later ict aa 
on account of largeness of forms and his breadth of shadow.” a 
_ _ Speaking, in the chapter to which reference has been made in th 
| foot-note, of the Art-education of Turner, between whom and Wal 

Mr. Ruskin presumes a kind of mental relationship to exist, he thus velo 
“Turner, from the beginning, was led into constrained and wneieaiien ad 
diligently debarred from every ordinary help to success. The one thin uae 
the Academy ought to have taught him (namely, the simple and safe — be “ 
colour), it never taught him; but it carefully repressed his percepti - 
truth, his capacities of invention, and his tendencies of choice Lr. 4 
was impossible to do right but in a spirit of defiance ; and the “first pao ag 
| of his progress in learning was the power to forget Turner acquired 
his knowledge of architecture at the desk, from academical elevations of the 
| Parthenon and St. Paul’s, and spent a large portion of his early years in taki 
views of gentlemen’s seats, temples of the Muses, and other productions of 


preceding 
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| Jupiter, and gardens of the Hesperides, a spirit in his feet guides him at last 
to the lonely arches of Whitby, and bleak sands of Holy Isle.” 
Mr. Ruskin arrives at the conclusion that the classical education of Turner 


“hindered or hurt liim;” we do not think so; but Mr. Ruskin sees 10 a 
in the architecture of Greece and Rome; we do, although, with the author 
| “ Modern Painters,” we have a decided preference for the Gothic; and ec 
| fore, because we admire both, we derive as much pleasure from looking 
| Turner’s “ Building of Carthage” as from his “ Dogana, Venice, or any 
of his later Italian scenes. We conceive the difference of merit in his err 
throughout the whole of his life is not so much of kind as of degree; an¢ 
| puzzles us to understand how any one of pretension toa feeling for ee 
| in Art can stand before the “Carthage,” the “ Bay of Baie, or the ors 
and Leusippus,” and speak of them, as the “Oxford Graduate a pelo ‘ 
which, “ with infinite accumulation of material, are yet heartless = . 
less, dead to very root of thought, and incapable of producing eat 
useful effect on any human mind, except ouly as exhibitions of tec = polos 
and graceful arrangement.” What is it that constitutes a great are and of 
as a great poet or other writer? The faculty of originating noble ideas, 
describing them in lofty and truthful representations, equivalent to language 
that the mind of others receives the impress of their grace, beauty, 





n ruins; and how from temples of | 
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and . 
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Had Turner's Art-education been transferred from classical yt best pic- 
Gothic legends, England would never have seen # large number 0 
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wis of eatest landscape-painter; and those, too, upon which we are satis- 
aie peed ener witimately 1 wh inasmuch as they will, after a few years, be 
the only surviving exponents of his genius. Mr. Ruskin even acknowledges 
that, “ while making drawings of flower-gardens and Palladian mansions, Turner 
had been taught sympathy with whatever grace or refinement the garden or 
mansion could display, and, to the close of life, could enjoy the delicacy of 
trellis and parterre, as well as the wildness of the wood and the moorland, and 
watch the staying of the silver fountain at its appointed height in the sky with 
an interest as earnest, if not as intense, as that in which he followed the crash 
of the Alpine cataract into its cloud of wayward rage. } How inuch, it may be 
asked, which Mr. Ruskin sees of the true and the beautiful in Turner may not 
be traced to the lessons he learned “ while making drawings of flower-gardens,’ 
&c.? It seems only reasonable to presume that his mind at that period imbibed 
such sympathies and acquired such tendencies as led him to the deepest study of 
material nature, and onwards from what, for want of a better expression of our 
meaning, we may call the “ trivialities” of that nature to the development of her 
grandest and most brilliant characteristics. Who can tell by what processes of 
thought and intelligence, inspired first of all by the influences of some simple 
home-scene, his mind and imagination rose to the perception of those marvellous 
creations which deserve to take their place by the side of the descriptive 
passages of Shakspere and Milton? What these men are in poetry Turner is in 
Art. Engraving will transmit to posterity some of his greatness; by it his 
compositions will endure, though his magic colouring will, we fear, be lost. 
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much of the contradictory evidence, so to speak, and the feelings have been too 
strongly excited by one or other of the counsel who have argued the case, to 
adinit of a totally unbiassed opinion ; moreover, they are not to be understood by 
4 mere superficial inspection, but require close study, united with a considerable 
kuowledge of the true principles of Art: a bare acquiescence in, or denial of, 
the merits of any picture, particularly of one by such an artist as Turner, with- 
out @ reason for or against, is the verdict of ignorance, and must stand for 
nothing. And yet how many persons are there who judge the artist upon no 
other evidence than their own “untutored minds,” or vague and uncertain 
notions of what is truth? Undoubtedly, the question, ‘“‘ What is truth ?” would 
naturally occur to many individuals possessing a knowledge of Art on looking 
at some of Turner’s pictures, and the reply would as naturally be dictated, not 
by the established rules of Art, but by each person’s own conception of it—by 
what he believes, because it ia present with him, or, at least, is thought to be 
80; for through the eye the understanding becomes enlightened, and belief is 
confirmed. Yet what we look upon may be so transformed from its original 
state, so dressed up in the garb of adventitious ornament as to convey a very 
imperfect, and even erroneous, idea of the reality. Thus, if a person stands 
upon some lofty eminence at eventide, and sees a rich and luxuriant landscape 
stretched out before him, and the distance closed in by the towers, and spires, 
and edifices of a densely-populated city, every portion of which is steeped in the 
brightness of the setting sun, the picture would be brilliant to the eye and 


In the year 1800 Turner was elected Associate of the Royal Academy, and 
two years afterwards, at the early age of twenty-seven, an Academician. Such 
a rapid rise to the full honours of the Academy has, we believe, no parallel in 
its history. 

We remember secing, several years ago, at the gallery of Mr. Griffiths, in Pall 
Mall, three pictures, hanging side by side, so entirely differing from each other 
in style and character that no one could possibly have supposed them to be 
painted by the same hand. With the exception of one, we cannot call to mind 
the subjects, but each was an example of the style practised by him during the 
three periods into which his Art-life was divided. e picture that has left its 
impress—an imperfect one, however—on our memory was a large landscape— 
trees and mountains, with heavy, rolling thunder-clouds, such as Gaspar Poussin 
would have painted; all the forms and details marked with vigorous and decided 
touch, the colouring rich and full, but deficient in those soft and delicate half- 
tones, which constitute half the charm of his subsequent works. We may regard 
as specimens of Turner’s first epoch the three pictures in the National Gallery ; of 
his second, the two Venetian views in the Vernon Collection; and of his third, 
the majority of the pictures painted within the last twenty years of his life. 
Some of Turner's critics divide his works into two classes only—his dark and 
his light manner. The “Venice,” engraved on the preceding page, is an 
example of the “light” style, and our other two illustrations of the “ dark.” 

In writing of Turner cn a former occasion, we remarked, “that the present 
generation must not sit in judgment on his works ;” its ears have heard too 
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pleasant to the imagination. But let him descend from his elevated position, 
and minutely examine the scene which has elicited his admiration, the illusion 
would vanish at the sight of stagnant pools and marshy swamps, and unculti 
vated fields, and wildest thickets, and the dwelling-places of want and misery, 
vice and crime—there would be no charm in the reality, though much in the 
aspect under which it is seen. Is there, then, a departure from Truth in either 
case? Certainly not ; for both are alike portions of the same visible creation, their 
apparent difference being the difference of circumstances under which they are seen. 

With all Turner’s apparent singularities and inconsistencies, his pictures con- 
tain the best materials for a fine work of Art, and mr yosertage oid in the _ 

t poet-painter. We could point out many of his works which are perfec 

Ste sean wheal grandeur of cmnentlah, vivid. fancy, and beauty of language, 
as spoken by the pencil, have not been es by any writer. But the 
meaning, a8 we have just observed, is not to be got at in a inomentary glance, 
any more than a canto of Spenser's, or a drama by Shakspere, can be understood 
and appreciated by one who runs as he reads; for the imagination must be 
called into exercise to fill up many seeming vacuities of subject-matter, and the 
mind must be imbued with a feeling in unison with that of the maiuter, His 
pictures are often a study of profound, sometimes almost inexplicable, mysteries, 
but well repaying any amount of time and thought which may he bestowed upon 
them—they are allegories of nature, wherein her lovelisess and grandeur are 
overlaid with a gorgeous manifestation of Art. 
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ne a vast transformation. The former building, | who succeeded F 

THE FETE SALOONS OF BADEN. | conte under the “administration” of M. meme, | to his poe be yang wee 
queen | sen., & Parisian gentleman of considerable wealth, | the direction by rebuil ‘ig ‘ — his e to 

Tux “Palace of Conversation,” the name given to | who had become the presiding genius of Baden, | on a scale of mapitiaiens — iv ” 
the edifice in which the visitors to Baden assemble | having been found too contracted in size for the dours of its predecessor, great though the eplea- 
pour passer le tems, has, somewhat recently, under- yearly increasing number of visitors, M. Benezat, jun., iuto the shade. Four new saloons aan 


father, in 1848, 


Nt 
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THE BALL AND CONCERT ROOM, 


spectively called the “Pompadour Saloon,” the | from the two last are here introduced. They are | and published by M. Bourdin, to whose courtesy we 
“Flower Saloon,” the “Saloon of Louis XIV.,” | taken from an interesting and well-illustrated work, | are indebted for the loan of the cuts. 

and the “ Ball and Concert Room ;” engravings | entitled “ L’Eté a Bade,” by M. Guinot, of Paris, The “Saloon of Louis XIV.,” the name given to 
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THE SALOON OF LOUIS XIV. 


; — the style of its architecture and decora- | and Concert Room” is in the style of the renais- | figures distinguished by their attributes. ™ 
an cee ae and a cupola ornamented | sance: the ceiling is designed in compartments that | saloons were erected ae Be -“—, od by MM. 
a aie te fey eget nay On the | inclose, in an open-work “balustrade,” a sky in the a “ 2 hole of the ont 
latesiess’ cn 6 2 sques ingeniously which hover an aerial orchestra of winged figures, Dieterle and Haumont : ted in Pari 
groundwork of gold. The “Ball | cupids, and genii; in the corners are allegorical | the floors to the ceilings, were execu! 
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THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
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Ix our last notice of the progress of the decorations 
of the Houses of Parliament, we had oceasion to | 
observe that the pressure of the war had retarded 
the less necessary parts of the buildings. The sub- 
stantial portions of the works advance, but the fres- 
coes and Fine Art embellishments have for the last 
two years been in a great degree in abeyance. This, 
at the commencement of such a war as we have just 
concluded, was to be expected. The series of statues 
in St. Stephen’s Hall has not recently received any 
additions. ‘The only painters at work are Mr. Dyce, | 
Mr. Ward, and Mr. Cope. It is now two years 
since we noticed at length Mr. Dyce’s subjects from | 
the life of King Arthur, in the Robing Room ; some 

were completed, others were advanced at that time, 

but the series is not yet finished. Mr. Ward and 

Mr. Cope are preparing their cartoons in the Clock 

‘Tower. ‘The only additions that are now actually 

being effected are the bronze reliefs in the Prince’s 

Chamber, by Theed, the plaster casts for which we | 
noticed some time since in the studio of the artist. 

A composition in plaster, coloured like bronze, has 

for a lengthened period occupied a place over one of 

the fireplaces, for the purpose of trying the effect of 

such a work. The subject is, “The Queen of 

Edward III. interceding for the Lives of the Bur- | 
gesses of Calais,” and when this bas-relief was first 

placed there, we ventured to express a hope that it 

was not set up as a model of style, as it was pointedly 

in the monkish taste of the fourteenth century, with 

that kind of perspective which represents the figures | 
standing in a plane inclined downwards to forty-five | 
degrees. We are glad, we say, that these compo- | 
sitions have not been brought forward in that spirit, | 
although we see that the devices in the stained-glass 

windows are characterised by a most objectionable me- | 
dieval infirmity of drawing, and false perspective— 
defects which, of course, are intended to identify them 
as much as possible with early style. But we must 
submit that, inasmuch as these works were the 
very best Art that that period could afford; so 
should all the embellishments of the Houses of Par- 
liameut be executed in a spirit to represent the state 
of Art at the present time. Barbarous Art has 
always been considered necessary to Gothic archi- 
tecture—the conjunction is an article of architectural 
faith; yet are we so heretical as to desire improve- 
ment. If the style of the composition over the fire- 
place in the Prince’s Chamber were set up as a sug- 
gestion to the taste of the sculptor, it will be a source 
of satisfaction to all who may see these works that 
he has ventured to depart from this prescription, and 
to essay to qualify his works with the best spirit of 
modern sculpture. Of these compositions two are 
in their places—“ Lady Jane Grey declining the 
Crown,” and “The Trial of Catherine of Aragon.” 
In the former there are but two figures—Lady Jane, 
and, we presume, Northumberland ; that of the lady 
being a conception of much sweetness and delicacy. 
Nor are there many in the latter, wherein Catherine 
is kneeling before the king, having on her left two 
cardinals, and on the right the judicial officers of the 
court, Those not yet placed are—*“ Sir Walter 
Raleigh spreading his Cloak for Queen Elizabeth to 
tread on,” in which, from a desire to give importance 
to the queen, the figures are too close to each other ; 
“Queen Mary Stuart on her Voyage from France to 
Scotland” is a relief of much elegance, and very 
skilfully disposed, considering the difficulties to be 
dealt with. Facing the entrance from the Royal 
Gallery is the niche intended for the reception of 
the statue of the Queen, which will shortly be 
settled in its destination. Between the smaller 
bronzes there will be others, equal in size to those 
over the fireplaces, and above these are panels for 
pictures ; but in this room, as in so many others of 
these vast suites, the light is ill-caleulated to show 
works of Art, especially bronzes, which for their 
details require a powerful light; but it must be 
observed that the most important chambers are 
indifferently lighted, while the committee rooms and 
minor offices, especially those above the ground 
floor, receive an uninterrupted breadth of daylight. 
The difficulties in the way of the most advantageous 
disposition of these numerons chambers are very 
great; but the inconvenience will be felt to the 
exclusion of this consideration. Now, with respect 





the objects selected for its embellishment are alto- 
gether inappropriate. There is in our history an 
amplitude of material for the embellishment of a 
™ Prince’s Chamber,” without touching upon subjects 
suited only for the resorts of deliberative gravity. 
The decorations of this room might have more appro- 
priately commenced with some incident in the youth 
and ucation of Alfred; then, perhaps, some like 
instance from the early life of Edward the Confessor. 
The Norman princes were not distingui either 
for public virtue or filial piety, but for the sake of 
serial consistency one example might be chosen from 


| their variegated biographies. Then Edward’s nomi- 


nation of the first Prince of Wales, followed by remi- 
niscences of the Black Prince—Prince Henry and 
Judge Gascoigne, with other similar subjects, bring- 
ing the narrative down to our own time; and, instead 
of a statue of her Majesty, for which a more fitting 
abiding place could be found, the niche should be 
filled by a statue of the Prince of Wales—such em- 
bellishments alone are those suited for a “ Prince's 
Chamber.” The restoration of Henry the Eighth’s 
Chapel has not yet been commenced ; it is earnestly 
to be hoped that the proportions of this beautiful 
interior will not be disturbed ; the only fault in its 
construction is that it is too low—if the floor could 
be sunk, such a change would infinitely assist the 
effect. The Peers’ Cloak Room is advancing towards 
completion. This isa chamber vaulted in Caen stone 
—the arches springing from columns of very massive 
construction, and meeting at their crests in a florid 
device. The fireplace, which is elaborately carved in 
Caen stone, is contained within one of the arches. A 
scroll—which, by the way, is rather stiff—occupies 
the place of the chimuey-piece, bearing inscribed on it 
in old English letters, “St. George,” “St. Andrew,” 
“ St. Patrick,” surmounted by shields respectively 
bearing the national cognizances of one of those 
countries. This crypt-like chamber is lighted by 
painted glass windows, each of which displays the 
armorial insignia of a peer; an upper composition pre- 
senting the vizored helmet, with the crest, and some- 
times the cap of maintenance, sometimes the coronet, 
and a lower shows the shield, below which is the style 
of the peer, and the initial letter of his Christian name. 
Among the peers whose armorial bearings are thus set 
forth are the first Duke of Marlborough, the Duke 
of Greenwich, the Earl of Oxford, &e. This chamber 
is in a line with those that ran immediately parallel 
with the Guard-Room Court, the Peers’ ice Court, 
the Boiler Court, the Cloister Court, and the Star- 
Chamber Court, and the range of offices above face 
the Abbey and Old Palace Yard, being abundantly 
lighted by windows of ample dimensions. These 
rooms are plainly furnished, being wainscoted round 
within three or four feet of the floor—the = 
containing that neat and simple device which p 
vails throughout the Houses of Parliament, and is 
cut, we believe, by machinery under Jordan’s patent. 
Some of the ceilings are coffered, others are plain, 
but all are painted in imitation of oak. The fireplaces 
are ornamented with a ribbon instead of a chimney- 
piece, wherein is inscribed, “ Fear God— Honour 
the Queen,” or, “God save the Queen,” in order to 
remind the gentlemen who may be employed in these 
rooms at once of their allegiance and their religion. 
At the commencement of the building of the 
Houses of Parliament we expressed a hope that the 
utmost care would be exercised in the selection of a 
stone that would preserve, if possible, the sharpness 
of the carvings which were exposed to the atmo- 
sphere of London. To all who have seen the vener- 
able rags in which the elder of the colleges at 
Oxford, and many of our public buildings now stand, 
this could not be otherwise than a question of much 
importance. All the Caen stone employed is within 
the buildings, being too costly, and of a nature too 
perishable, for exterior work; and the indigenous 
material of which the edifice is principally constructed _ 
was, we remember, selected from among others | 
which recommended themselves by their qualities of | 
resistance to atmospheric influences. Notwithstand- 
ing such care decomposition has already shown | 
itself in the buildings, so distinctly as to attract the | 
attention of the legislature. The circumstance was 
brought under the notice of the House of Commons _ 
on the 20th of June last, and mentioned in the | 
House of Lords, by Lords Lyndhurst and Harrowby, | 
in July. Our attention has been called to certain | 
portions of the external surface, amounting in all to 


to the Prince’s Chamber, we have to observe that fourteen hundred square yards, which have been 
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coated with a preparation called Daines’ Patent, 
which ” to arrest the decomposition of the 
stone. If this can be effected it will be a most 
valuable discovery, not less to architecture than 
to sculpture, as the most delicately carved details 
may be exposed to the outward air without fear of 
that dissolution which has destroyed the most beau- 
tiful of our ecclesiastical seul Could, for 
instance, the front of Wells Cathedral have been 
subjected to any such process as that to which we 
allude, we sh possess in that structure alone an 
example of medieval sculpture as beautiful as any- 
thing of its kind and period in Europe. The opinion 
of Sir Charles Barry of this method of preserving 
stone is full of interest. He says, “ I have carefully 
examined the three portions of the external masonry 
of the new Palace at Westminster, which were 
covered with the stone ative solution about 
two years since; and I have the pleasure to inform 
you that I have reason to be perfectly satisfied with 
the efficiency of the solution, with reference to the 
object of its application. It seems to have checked 
all the efflorescence arising from exudation from 
within the body of the stone, and all vegetation on 
the surface due to atmospheric influences. ‘The 
absorbent properties of the stone, which are mainly 
the cause of all decomposition in that material, are 
to a considerable extent obviated by the indurated 
coating on its surface produced by the solution, 
which is so hard as not to yield treely to the stroke 
of the chisel, and even to be le to a certain ex- 
tent of bearing a polish. Int portions of the 
stone where symptoms of decay existed at the time 
of the application of the solution, no signs whatever 
of decomposition now appear, nor, indeed, in any 
other portion of the surface of the stone subjected to 
the process. Where, in one instance, the solution 
was applied to stone which had long been exposed to 
the atmosphere, and had acquired a considerable 
amount of its filth and impurities, a dark and dis- 
agreeable colour is the consequence ; but where, in 
the other instances, it was applied to newly-faced 
stonework, or such as was not in a filthy state, the 
colour is by no means objectionable.” Such is the 
report of Sir Charles Barry, and it is more reliable 
than any interested representation. We shall look 
forward with some interest to the inquiry about to 
be instituted into the subject.—When the Houses of 
Parliament were commenced, a time was assigned 
for their completion, and the majority of the living 
generation hoped to see these works finished; but 
half a generation has already passed away, and there is 
yet much to be effected before even the most recently 
pro additions can be entered upon. When we 
walk round the works, and see what yet remains to 
be accomplished, we scarcely can see our way to the 
commencement of the a additions — the 
building on the north side of Palace Yard; the building 
on the west side of New Palace Yard, including the 
entrance gateway ; the building forming the centre of 
the front towards (the new) St. Margaret’s Strect, 
and southwards to St. Stephen’s Porch ; the building 
in the proj new quadrangle of New Palace Yard, 
west of Westminster Hall; the Speaker's stables ; 
alterations of the front of Westminster Hall ; pur- 
chase of block of houses in New Palace Yard; re- 
moval of St. Margaret’s Church ; raising the roof of 
Westminster Hall; purchase of houses for the en- 
largement of Old ve Yard, At the present rate 
of the p of the Fine Art decoration, half a 
century will not see this department completed ; 
which of us then can promise himself that even his 
children shall see the whole accomplished? Since 
the above was written we find that the statue of the 
Queen, intended for the Prince’s Chamber, is arrived, 
and is now being placed in the niche opposite the 
Royal Gallery. It is by Gibson, and has been exe- 





cuted by him at Rome. The statue is supported by 
three other figures personifying Astronomy, Com- 
merce, and Architecture; and we believe that the 
sculptor intends to colour his work. There are 
many reasons why this statue should not be placed in 
the Prince’s Chamber. In the first place, as a statue 
of the =. it is not suited to the Prince's Chain- 
ber. apartment is comparatively small, and 
this work will be found too large for it, reducing to 
nothingness everything else in the room. Again, 
the light im the apartment is not sufficiently power- 
ful to show the detail of bronze reliefs; when, 
therefore, a marble statue is placed in opposition to 
these works, they will become entirely invisible. 
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THE ROYAL PICTURES. PROJECTED AND OTHER hero and chief victim of the same dreary tale,—gix 





John Franklin himself. 

MONUMENTS. Sir Roderick Murchison reports that, in aaa; 

HYDE PARK IN 1851. ome graitite obelisk which mow ri — 
| “ wi a . 
J. D. Harding, _ A mi ~ eee ct ee THE monumental movement has been very active | of Geom Hospital wa th a the 

preter oe Speen during past months; and, as English sculptors do | gallant Frenchman young. Bel o ~ vee the 
Ir was a perfectly natural desire on the part of the not refuse to take private work, though, according to | the puieried rota Poke, +a, perished in 
Queen to possess some pictorial record of the great Lord Panmure, they will not “compete” for the ance, a sum of £1610 bas been divi rete deliver. 
“Peace Congress,” as it has not inaptly been called, | Government commissions, we are’ li ely to have | sisters of the former lamented officer free the 
which London witnessed in 1851, and which owed | further specimens of our natiye talent ere long,— | ceeds of the subscription the pro. 

so much of its success to the influence of her | unless other bodies shall follow the, example of the And, while alluding to the genero F 
Majesty, and the exertions of her illustrious Consort. Government, and call in the foreigner, on the pretext | other nations took in this . i part Which 
The “ Exhibition of all Nations” called into action | o¢ an English sculpture “turn out.” hon RG ah aks oe canines — rescue, which 
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THE ROYAL PICTURES. 


HYDE PARK IN 1851. 


J. D. Harding, Painter. J. B. Allen, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture 2 ft. by 1 ft. 10 in. 


Ir was a perfectly natural desire on the part of the 
Queen to possess some pictorial record of the great 
“ Peace Congress,” as it has not inaptly been called, 
which London witnessed in 1851, and which owed 
so much of its success to the influence of her 
Majesty, and the exertions of her illastrious Consort. 
‘The “ Exhibition of all Nations” called into action 
a host of artists of all kinds, who illustrated it inter- 
‘nally and externally in all its variety of details, and 
in every possible mode of treatment ; and doubtless 
a considerable number of these pictorial works found 
their way into the presence of royalty; but the 
Queen wished to have a picture painted expressly 
for herself—one that should be commemorative of 
the event, and yet not too circumstantial in its cha- 
racter—a picture of the locality and its visitors 
rather than a portrait-like representation of the 
building which— 


‘+ Like a wondrous vision rose 

Where the green turf luxuriant grows, 
And stately elm-trees nod ; 

Where, in the pleasant months of spring, 

Through the tall boughs young voices ring, 
And o'er the verdant sod, 

Mingled with roll of chariot-wheels, 

And tramp of horses’ iron heels. 


* It stood all glittering in the day; 

No pile of marble, stone, or clay, 
As palaces are reared ; 

But a vast edifice of glass, 

Through which the merry sunbeams pa‘s ; 
Arched roof and walls appeared 

As if some hand with magic strong 

Ilad stretched those crystal aisles along. 


** And thither from remotest bound 

Of the ‘ wide earth's encircling round,’ 
Came men of every clime, 

Laden with all that mind conceives, 

Or human industry achieves, 
Or sel holds sublime ; 

From east to west, from south to north, 

Their tributary gifts poured forth.” 





Mr. Harding received the royal commands for the 
picture just as the doors of the Crystal Palace were 
about to be closed to the public. . The honour could 
not have been conferred upon one better qualified for 
the task; and yet, with a recollection how often the 
subject had already been the theme of the pencil, he 
must have felt the difficulty of imparting to it any- 
thing of an original and novel treatment. But this 
artist is never out of his element where green sward 
and waving trees are to be the chief ingredients of 
his picture, and Hyde Park supplies full materials of 
this description. The view of the “ Palace”’ is taken 
from the western end of the park, where the trees 
are larger and more picturesquely situated than at 
the opposite end. We see comparatively little of the 
building ; it is almost entirely screened by the con- 
tinuous masses of foliage, under which groups of 
visitors, native and foreign, rest and regale them- 
selves, giving a Watteau-like character to the picture. 
The drawing and disposition of his figures are, as 
was remarked in the biographical sketch of Harding 
in the Art-Journal of last month, qualities of excel- 
lence which must always excite attention in the 
works of this artist. ite knows where to place 
them so that they shall constitute a pleasing as 
well as, in an artistic view, a necessary part of the 
composition. They never seem introduced for any 
other purpose than because they ought to be there 
as an integral portion of the work, and they are 
always so circumstanced, in action and costume, as 
to appear so, 

The picture is in the collection at Buckingham 
Palace, It illustrates, with reference to the time 
when, and the circumstances under which, it was 
painted, almost the closing scene of that great drama 
which, during so many previous months, had engaged 

_ the attention of every civilised people in the world, 
cither as actors or spectators, or both, The first 
“ Crystal Palace,” having fulfilled its purpose of en- 
lightening the nations in the Arts of peace, and of 
engaging them in honourable and peaceful rivalry, 
has been levelled to the ground, but only like the 
second Temple at Jerusalem, to rise again in greater 
splendour ; and, with more varied attractions than 
the first offered, it has now become one of the 
wonders of the modern world. 





PROJECTED AND OTHER 
MONUMENTS. 


Tue monumental movement has been very active 
during past months; and, as English sculptors do 
not refuse to take private work, though, according to 
Lord Panmure, they will not “compete” for the 
Government commissions, we are likely to have 
further specimens of our native talent ere long,— 
unless other bodies shall follow the example of the 
Government, and call in the foreigner, on the pretext 
of an English sculpture “turn out.” 

The inhabitants of Grantham are moving, some- 
what late—but assuredly never too late—in the 
matter of a monument to their greatest citizen, 
Sir Isaac Newton; and we have heard whispers 
on the subject which certainly suggest to us mis- 
givings, though we will not just now more par- 
ticularly allude to them, in the hope that they 
may not be true. A statue to Newton, even if it shall 
be determined that the place of his birth is its proper 
site—and, indeed, why not? since questions of limi- 
tation, either in space or in time, are of no force 
where his mighty name is concerned—will scarcely 
be confined to a local subscription; and should the 
project take the larger proportions which are pro- 
bable, it is to be hoped that more genial and natural 
counsels will prevail,—and that when a monument 
to our great astronomer is in question, it will be felt 
that all the paths on which is written “sic itur ad 
astra” can be trod by Englishmen. 

The friends of Sir Henry Bishop are projecting a 
monument to the memory of that most popular of 
modern composers:—and the Scotch have somewhat 
suddenly remembered, after the sleep of a good 
many centuries, that they have no monument to the 
national hero, Wallace. 

To these instances of monumental commemora- 
tion in project, we may add, as one of completed 
fact, that Lord Ellesmere has recently placed a slab 
of marble, inlaid with brass, to mark the spot, in the 
north aisle of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, where 
Addison has been sleeping for a hundred years. 

And we may record that Mr. Noble’s statue of 
the Duke of Wellington, executed for the city of 
Manchester, has ascended its pedestal, at one extre- 
mity of that area—the statue of. Peel occupying the 
other—where a sheet of standing water, so long 
the strange frontage feature of an infirmary for the 
sick, has at length given place to a fine esplanade 
and a very magnificent Fine Art site. We have 
treated this subject elsewhere. 

Nor is it out of. place to record among these 
tributes to the dead a memorial to a good man 
recently gone from amongst us, though it takes 
another form than that of*the Art-monumental. 
The Council of King’s College, London, have 
received the sum of £500, to be applied in com- 
memoration of the late Sir Robert Harry Inglis,— 
with, we believe, no other indication as to the identity 
of the donor than the touching one which records 
that it is “from one who loved him.” Working in 
the spirit of him whose memory is thus committed 
to their charge, the council have determined to apply 
this sum, and any other contributions to the same 
cause which may reach their hands, in the establish- 
ment of a prize or scholarship for the encouragement 
of the study of modern history and English litera- 
ture. The precise nature and value of the reward 
to be thus created must, of course, depend on the 
final amount of the subscriptions; but Sir Robert 
Inglis has left behind him many who could come in 
to this list of subscribers under the same signature of 
men “ who loved him.” 

The Arctic episode of our day is beginning to 
yield its melancholy memorials ; one of the least sad 
being a testimonial, presented by the officers recently 
employed in the search for the missing ships Erebus 
and Terror, to Mr. Barrow of the Admiralty, for the 
good offices rendered by him to them in that touching 
service,—a service which, if it failed of the leading 
object for which it was nobly undertaken, has solved 
the great geographical problem of centuries.* 

The Mayor and Corporation of Lincoln are taking 
measures to erect, in that city, a monument to the 





* The testimonial, which has been on view at Mr. 
Nicholson's, in Duke Strect, Lincoln's’ Inn, represents the 
Artic regions rising out of an icy sea. 





hero and chief victim of the same drea i 

John Franklin himself. Torte 
Sir Roderick Murchison 

to the granite obelisk whi 

between six and seven h pounds—on th: 

of Greenwich Hospital, to record the devotion of th. 

gallant Frenchman, young Bellot, who perished jn 


the generous cause of Franklin’s attempted deliver. 
ance, a sum of £1610 bas been divided ilecnen 


officer from the pro- 


sisters of the former lamented 
ceeds of the subscription. 

And, while alluding to the generous part which 
other nations took in this cry to the rescue, which 
has had so sad a final response, we may step aside 
from our direct subject to record our gratification at 
the fact of the Royal Geographical Society having 
awarded its founder’s gold medal to Dr. Kane, for 
his services and discoveries in the Polar Tegions 
during the American expedition in search of Sir John 
Franklin. . 

The war just concluded will no donbt yield its 
large contingent to our monumental records, The 
officers of the brigade of Guards already propose to 
raise a monument to the officers and men of the 
brigade who have fallen in that struggle. According 
to the terms of the meeting at which the project was 
discussed, the thing is likely to be done on a great 
scale,—and the officers have already appointed a 
committee to see it carried out, with Sir Alexander 
Woodford at its head. 

A monument to the memory of the gallant and 
good Captain Lyons is on the eve of completion, 
by Mr. Noble :—who, by the way, has produced an 
admirable bust of Sir W. I’. Williams of Kars. 

Many other works are in preparation to com- 
memorate losses during the war :—of which we shall 
be able to render a detailed account ere long. 

Meanwhile, in the aisle to the right of the great 
western entrance of St. Paul’s Cathedral, a cenotaph 
has been erected to the memory of certain of those 
same heroes :—eight officers of the Coldstream 
Guards who fell at Inkerman. Lieutenant-colonel 
the Hon. Vesey Dawson, Lieutenant-colonel J. C, 
Murray Cowell, Captain L. D. Mackinnon, Captain 
the Hon. G. C. C. Elliot, Captain H. M. Bouverie, 
Captain F. H. Ramsden, Lieutenant E. Adisbrowe, 
and Lieutenant C. H. Greville, are the officers thus 
commemorated. Of this monument a more par- 
ticular account appears on a subsequent page of the 
present number of the Art-Journal. 

It is not out of place here to add, that an imperial 
decree prescribes the erection in Paris of a monu- 
mental column in honour of the army of the Crimea; 
and our readers may be quite sure that French valour 
will be illustrated—as it should when the nation is 
the illustrator—by French Art. 

From the close and terrible relation of the Empe- 
ror Nicholas to the war, it is also a convenient occa- 
sion here to state, that preparations are making in 
St. Petersburg for the erection of an equestrian 
statue of that ambitious and baffled autocrat. The 
site is to be, the square which lies between the cathe- 
dral Church of St. Isaac and the palace of the Grand 
Duchess Marie ;—and the pedestal will exhibit on 
its sides dassi-rilievi representing four leading inci- 
dents in the reign of the czar. ‘The sculptor com- 
missioned is the Baron Kloodt :—and we take it, he 
will scarcely select the march into the Principalities 
for one of his “leading incidents.” _ 

From all these coming war memorials we turn to 
one intended to record as gallant a deed, done on a 
far different field, as ever was achieved by the 
British soldier. The same calm courage which kept 
him immovable, throughout a summer's day, in the 
terrible squares at Waterloo, while the French artil- 
lery was cleaving through their human walls—and 
extorted the admiration of the fiery foe who again 
and again charged and broke against the unflineh- 
ing rampart,—stood here to meet, with no applauding 
spectators, a charge more dread and a destruction 
more certain,—mixed up with an ancient chivalry 
and a modern tenderness which gave to the laurel 
that day won a touch of the true immortal, Our 
readers will not have forgotten the wreck, on the 
25th of February, 1852, of her Majesty’s ship 
Birkenhead,—a \arge troop vessel employed > 
carrying out to the Cape of Good Hope drafts - 
various regiments, under the command of = 
Moore, to the number of six hundred men, besides 
a crowd of women and children. The only boats 
availab!e were filled by the soldiers, amid the terrors 
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» storm, with these women and children, and 
pant from the ship’s side; whilst the brave 
men remained behind to meet the death which 
they had thus rendered certain,—drawn up on 
deck, with their officers by their sides and their 
colonel at their head, as calm and steady as if on 
parade. Young hearts many of these were, by 
whom bright prospects were thus self-sacrificed and 
high hopes self-extinguished for ever ; and, in order 
to estimate the merit of this great deed, it must 
be borne in mind how all the “pomp and circum- 
stance” which are the inspiration of the battle-field 
were wanting here. Not to the sound of the rally- 
ing trumpet, but amid the roar of the ruthless sea 
—and not with the prospect of a soldier’s rewards, 
but in full view of the vast and inevitable grave 
that yawned drearily all around them,—did these 
gallant men await the hour when the vessel should 
break up beneath their feet. For these heroes Mr. 
Gordon, at the close of the session of Parliament, 
demanded a monument from the nation,—and the 
first minister declared his willingness to give effect 
to the demand.—It should be mentioned here, that 
Colonel Moore, urged by his own soldiers to leave 
the ship with the last boat, refused to quit his post 
at their head in the hopeless struggle which was at 
hand,—and it is very affecting to add that his widow, 
catching the spirit of him whom she had lost, fol- 
lowed the band of tioble ladies who risked their 
lives in the East to soften the sufferings of the 
soldier, and /os¢ hers :—dying, like her husband, in 
the cause of humanity. Her name might well have 
a place beside his on this monument. 

Our readers know well that the age in which we 
are living has been emphatically that of statues and 
testimonials; but, unluckily, they have not always 
been the worthiest names that have had the best 
places in such records. It is not in all cases that the 
commemorations of brass and marble are for those 
with whom our sympathies are most warmly en- 
gaged,—and we would make many a substitution in 
the world’s list of honours if we had our will. The 
men who have laboured in the cause of intellectual 
light, or of moral health, should stand, if we might 
place them, on the pedestals that have too often 
been usurped by more vulgar figures. But the clients 
of the philanthropist are for the most part the low 
castes of the world,—and these have not often been 
consulted in the distribution of the public crowns. 
This, however, is a condition of things which of late 
there has been some disposition to redress; and, 
as an instance, a great meeting just held at Bom- 
bay has determined to erect, by public subscription, 
a statue to a man for whom we should certainly 
claim the pedestal of some one of the old world’s 
deposed idols. The object of this public tribute 
is a Parsee; and men of all creeds and castes in 
India are consenting to this memorial,—as all 
creeds and castes have partaken of his benefactions. 
Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy began life with a few 
rupees ; and has amassed a princely fortune,—which 
he has dispensed on objects of public and private 
heneficence to an almost fabulous extent. No less 
a sum than a quarter of a million sterling is said to 
have been invested by this great moral economist 
in works, which testify publicly and permanently 
the munificence of the philanthropy from which 
they flowed, and a quarter of a million more in those 
private charities, the account of which is kept only 
in the perishable registry of grateful human hearts,— 
and in the book of the Recording Angel. Schools, 
hospitals, bridges, waterworks,—whatever could 
minister to the physical or moral health of the com- 
munity amid which he lived, like a blessing,—have 
grown out of his bounty ; and the seale of his bene- 
factions takes such proportions as—£1000 remitted 
or the relief of Irish famine ; £750 to the Patriotic 
Fund ; £700 to the Wellington Testimonial ; 
£30,000 (!) for the founding of a benevolent institu- 
tion at Bombay for the education of the children of 
the most indigent of the Parsees,—and £20,000 for 
a hospital in the same city for natives of every caste 
and creed; £20,000 for a causeway between the 
islands of Bombay and Salsette,—and £20,000 for 
adam (to husband the water) across the river at 


Poonah. It is said, that he is now negotiating 
wih the Government for the establishment of a 
ee Si Design at Bombay,—to which he offers 
imnself to subscribe £10,000. Some years since, 


-_ ee en conferred the honour of knighthood 
0 this prinecly man:—and we see with pleasure, 


that a powerful body of persons influentially con- 
nected with the affairs of India have waited on 


the minister, as a deputation, to urge that the | 


memory of such an example may be perpetuated by 
the uation of the honour that recognised and 
crowned it,—that Sir Jamsetjee’s knighthood may 
be converted into a baronetcy. 

To this long monumental and testimonial record 
we add a couple of bits that have, more or less, 
a kind of relation to it—Mr. Hart's portrait of 
the present Lord Mayor, Mr. Salomons—recently 
exhibited in the Royal Academy—has, on the re- 
quisition of the Court of Common Council of the 
City of London, been presented by his lordship 
to that body, for the purpose of being hung in their 
Guildhall.—And, the late Dean of Westminster, Dr. 
Buckland—whose death demands a word of specific 
record in our Journal, for the sake of the pains 
which he took to let the public have easy access to 
the monuments and other features of artistic and 
historic interest in the Abbey under his control, and 
of the example which he thereby sct to the chapters 
of other cathedrals in England—will in all proba- 
bility furnish an addition to the list of monumental 
ae that we may have to record on some future 

ay. 
—_——@———— 


THE NEW PICTURES 
IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 





THERE is substantial evidence that the authorities 
are in earnest in the formation of a national col- 
lection. The additions to the Gallery no longer 
occur at the rate of one picture in two years, 
but we have to announce an augmentation to our 
pictorial wealth of numerous pictures, certain of 
which are already hung, others are not yet placed. 
Hitherto our national catalogue has only been in- 
teresting; but if judicious purchases continue to 
be effected at a similar, or a proximate ratio, our 
public gallery will become not only attractive, but 
must before long vie with all but a few of the famous 
collections of Europe. Although containing works 
which in quality yield to none, and in reputation but 
to few, the National Gallery has been regarded by 
continental visitors as inferior to private collections, 
and for a national exhibition only a sorry apology ; 
but a series of such additions as the Francia and 
the Perugino would raise any gallery to paramount 
importance. The power vested in the trustees, 
enabling them to dispose of works ineligible to form 
a part of such a gallery as would be worthy of this 
country, not only enables them to deal with those 
works which may be considered unworthy of a place 
in the gallery, but also solves a difficulty with 
respect to any unconditional bequests and presenta- 
tions which may be more or less valuable, but still 


however, probable that the known existence of such 
a power will suggest the attachment of conditions 
to bequests to the National Gallery—conditions 
that bequeathed pictures shall not be sold, but re- 
turned to the estate of the testator if not pro- 
nounced of such a quality as to secure them a 
permanent place in the Gallery. It is well that the 
public voice should be heard in reference to those 
additions to the Gallery which are acquired by 
public money. On the subject of the recent pur- 
chases there has been much violent declamation, but 
all that has been written, all that has been said, is 
but idle verbiage in the absence of argument tending 
to show that such pictures are spurious. This has 
been done in one case, that of the presumed Holbein 
—the only picture that has been purchased without 
its history being known. Since the verification 
of that work, no picture has been purchased with- 
out a knowledge of its antecedents. Our Na- 
tional Gallery should not contain one questionable 
picture ; and if proper care be exercised, the entire 
catalogue will be beyond suspicion, Of the recent 
additions there can be but one reasonable opinion ; 
and should future selections be made with as much 
judgment, there will be no ground for complaint, 
but ample canse for congratulation. There are but 
two conditions on which pictures can be recom- 
mended to the Gallery—the first is unexceptionable 
quality of Art; the other is, that the proposed work 
should assist the history of painting by the definition 





not sufficiently so for the national catalogue. It is, | 


| of an era, or the illustration of a school. 11 is to be 

hoped that mere curiosities of Art will never be 
| admissible. The Perugino, which is the most 
| valuable work that has for a length of time been 
hung in these rooms, was long known as an altar- 
piece in the Church of Certosa, near Pavia, for which _|| 
it is believed to have been painted. It was pur- || 








chased for the National Gallery of the present head 
of the Melzi family, at Milan, for, it is said, £3600 
—and had it not been acquired by ourselves, it | 
would now have been one of the gems of the imperial —_| 
collection at Vienna, Whether this valuable picture | 
passed directly from Certosa into the possession of | 
the Melzi we know not; but it is certain from the || 
fine condition of the work that it cannot have | 
gone through many hands; yet few as these are, it 

appears to have been touched upon. It is small for 
an altar-piece, and consists of three compartments, | 
a centre, and two wings. ‘The principal subject is 
the Virgin worshipping the infant Jesus, who is held 
by St. John; the agroupment is completed by a i! 
third figure—that of the youthful St. John. Inthe — || 
upper part of the composition three angels are seen | 
standing on the clouds, he left wing contains two 
figures—the archangel Raffaelle, with Tobias, who 
carries the fish. The right wing consists of only 

one figure—that of the archangel Michael, whose 
sword — j 


——_—_——" From the armoury of God 
Was given him, temper'd so that neither keen } 
Nor solid might resist that edge ;—" 


and he, the leader of the angelic cohorts, appears, 
accordingly, in a full suit of plate-armour. The head 
of the Virgin is a charming study, most successful in 
its life-like mormidezza—the glowing warmth that 
would yield to the pressure of the finger. The hair is 
auburn, and painted with exquisite delicacy ; but, as | 
usual in all the works of the fathers of the art, the 
extremities are defective in drawing. The hands are | 
{ 





long, bony, and have evidently cost the artist great 
trouble to paint. All the faces have been finished 
with a full glaze of sienna and lake, or some other red, 
which, having, of course, flattened the higher lights, it 
would appear that some ignoramus has been attempt- 
ing to superimpose these above the glaze, and has | 
left the vermillion so raw that it tells distinctly | 
from the charming glaze with which Perugino } 
finished the picture. If the operations of this mis- 

chievous bungler are not to be thus accounted for, it | 
is difficult to find any other cause for them, as the 

picture does not seem anywhere to have required 
emendation. In addition to these apparent re- | 
touchings, the upper sky of the centre-pece seems | 
to have been repainted. And with respect to the || 
identity of the picture, we have one observation to | 
make, which is, that those Italian writers who speak 

of Perugino and his works, describe two similar | 
pictures ; and with respect to this composition, there 

appears to be a yor meg Should this upon 

further inquiry be confirmed, we shall quote the 

passages we allude to in another article. This work 
is far superior to the small Madonna, by the same | 
master, which hangs near it. The latter is in the 

dry Florentine manner of the painter, without any 

approach to the luscious colour of this work. It is | 
also certainly far superior to “St. Catherine” oppo- | 
site, by Raffaelle—the hands of which are coarse, the | 
colour destitute of richness, and the eyes out of 
drawing. St. John holds the infant, and looks up 
to the Virgin; in other works of Perugino, as 
the fresco at Rome, the figures are in much the 1} 
same relation. ‘The heads also of Tobias and the — || 
angel, in the other compartment, repeat this re- | 





lation. Tobias looks up to the angel in the same 
manner that St. John looks up to Mary. Thus 
we may conclude that the heads of Mary and | 
the archangel Raffaelle have been painted from one 
study; as also have those of St. John and Tobias, — || 
with a little difference as to size. We cannot believe | 
that these recurrences arose from poverty of re- || 
source ; it was, however, such monotonies that ori- 
ginated against this master the reproach that he 
continually repeated himself, against which he || 
defended himself by the assertion that he copied no 
one else. But Perugino saved money, and was | 
exceedingly penurious, and it is probable that he 

would make one study from the life serve for many | 
pictures rather than pay a model for another. Tobias 
is presented in a velvet tunic and crimson hose, cut | 
in the most approved fashion of the youth of the end 
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of the fiftecuth century, and on the other side the 
angel Michael wears a magnificent suit of Milan 
plate-armour, painted from the reality with the 
utmost nicety. It is a plain tilting-suit, with the 
usual lance-rest on the right side—the large shield- 
like pauldron on the left. The head is lightly 
covered by one of the fanciful berets of the time. 
The pose of this figure is neither graceful nor 
dignified — being that of Donatello’s St. George, 
which forms one of the endless enrichments of the 
Church of Orsanmichele, at Florence. The angel 
holds his shield between his divided legs—Donatello 
could scarcely have imagined a less agreeable attitude. 
As an example, however, of the master, it is the 
best of his works that we have ever seen ; it is better 
in colour than, and equal in every other quality to, the 
‘“ Madonna and Saints” in the Tribune at Florence, 
aud an infinitely more pleasing work than the 


_“ Deposition from the Cross,” in the Hercules Saloon 


of the Pitti Palace; the ‘“‘ Madonna and Saints” in 
the Berlin Museum will not stand a comparison 
with it, nor will the pictures at the Hague, Frank- 
fort, and Munich. 

The picture by Benozzo Gozzoli represents a 
Madonna and infant Saviour surrounded by saints ; 
it is a large picture, in the dry and hard manner of 
the early period of the Florentine school. We have 
always looked at the works of Benozzo with some 
surprise that, having been preceded by Masaccio, and 
asa pupil of Angelico, he should not have endued his 
figures with more grace than we find in them; but 
when we remember the amount of work he executed 
at Pisa in two years, and the crowded altar-pieces 
which he has painted, it is easily understood that 
such efforts leave no leisure for accuracy of design. 
Such a painter is ever impatient of accurate imi- 
tation ; the work is thus elaborately worked out, but 
with little observation of nature. This artist groups 
with the Lippi, the Peselli, and Sandro, and with 
them was patronised by the Medici. There are three 
Madonnas, each with the infant Jesus—one by 
Francesco Tacconi, the other ascribed to Girolamo 
dai Libri, and a third by Bartolommeo Vivarini. 
The last bears the abbreviated inscription, “ Opus 
Bartolommei Vivarini de Murano,” and was pur- 
chased for £97 in November, 1855, from Count 
Bernardino Corriani degli’ Algarotti. It is men- 
tioned in the Atts dell’ Academia di Venezia. The 
picture aseribed to Girolamo dai Libri was in the 
Galvagna collection ; but while in that collection it 
was believed to have been painted by Pellegrino da 
S. Daniele, and such is the opinion expressed in the 
work “ Venezia Monumentale e Pittoresco ;”’ but it 
is stated that, on comparing the work with those of 
Girolamo dai Libri, it was determined as rather a 
production of this master, That by Taeconi is 
inscribed, “Opus Francisci Tachoni, 1489, Octu.”’ 
It is mentioned in the dictionaries of Ticcozzi and 
Nagler uader the article Taceoni. These pictures 
are by no means so interesting as the Perugino; but 
if we insist upon the formation of a gallery as 
entirely of gems, we must be content to possess a 
collection deficient as an historical series. What we 
must especially contend fur is the authenticity of 
the works, and if our catalogue is indisputable, we 
shall at least, in this respect, possess a collection 
superior to that of every other public gallery in 
Europe, with perhaps the exception of that in the 
Pitti. At Berlin, Dresden, Munich, and in the Louvre, 
there are many ill-conditioned and doubtful works 
——m every way ill-qualified to constitute parts of 
collections distinguished by so many of the finest 
productions of the art. Every well-selected na- 
tional collection ought to reflect the history of the 
art, and consequently must contain works of little 
interest beyond the exemplification of schools. As, 
for instance, the greater number of the works lately 
added to the National Gallery, are such as afford 
little pleasure to the spectator, and no profit to the 
student—we except, of course, the Perugino and 
others of that class, which reaily show that little 
has been done in religious painting since the date 





of their execution, If these works are Pre-Raf- | 


faellite, we commend them to the observation of 
the young gentlemen of the spasmodic school 
whose modellings in granite may become more 


plastic by due regard to the quality of these works. 
It is therefore not only t 


large national catalog 
beauty and excellen 
fons of certain masters which ought to 


wes that are valuable for their 


form a 


the pictures constituting | 


e: there are, indeed, produc- | 


| 


feature in every large collection, although positively 
objectionable as to the intrinsic value of their art. 
To explain what we mean we instauce one—Carlo 
Dolce, who is little known out of Florence. The 
public infatuation and want of taste is, however, 
very markedly shown by an ardent desire for copies 
of some of his works. There hangs in the Italian 
school, in the Palazzo Vecchio, his ‘‘ Magdalen,” 
made famous by thousands of copies, commissioned 
principally by English and American travellers. 
There are copyists who live by this picture alone— 
they began the study of their art by copying it 
forty years ago, and they are yet before it, grey- 
headed old men. We know not how these men 
have lived so long near such a picture; it is true 
the “ Magdalen” is one of his best works, his 
“ Poetry” being the other ; but Dolce was an icicle, 
whose works we have never seriously contemplated 
five minutes without-experiencing subsequent ten- 
dencies to rheum and cough. 

There is yet a pieture which we had almost for- 
gotten; it is a portrait of a young man by Bar- 
tholomeus Venetus, and is inscribed, “ Ludov. 
Martinenzo, AEtatis Ann. xx1., Bartolom. Venetus 
Faciebat, M.Dxxx.xvi zun.” This picture was 
purchased at Venice, in November, 1855, for 
£48 10s., from the representatives of the Count 
Girolamo Michele Pisani, heir of the Count Giro- 
lamo Martinenzo. The costume of this figure, 
which is of the period of Venetian splendour, is 
mentioned in the “ Habiti Antichi e Moderni” of 
Cesare Vecellio. A portion of the dress which had 
been injured has been restored. It is distinctly a 
Venetian portrait by one of the followers of Titian, 
but the artist has not made the most of his subject, 
the face looks mean for want of breadth, and the 
presence might have been made much more im- 
posing. ‘There are multitudes of portraits for sale 
in Italy better than this as to Art, but not anthen- 
ticated as this is, and therefore useless to a public 
collection—in which the history of every pieture 
should be known so circumstantially as to silence 
the crude speculation of pseudo-criticism. Fifteen 
pictures have been purchased from the Manfrini 
collection alone for the National Gallery—whereon, 
at the very earnest instance of the Venetian Aca- 
demy, the Austrian Government has granted funds for 
the acquisition of seventy works from the same pro- 
perty. As long ago as 1851, the purchase of the en- 
tire collection was recommended tothe Government by 
Sir Charles Eastlake, on which occasion Mr, Wood- 
burn was sent to report formally on the quality and 
value of the works. The result of his mission was, 
the selection of one hundred and twenty pictures, 
which were recommended for purchase at a valua- 
tion of £22,340, but at that time it was not thought 
expedient to propose to the Government a purchase 
so extensive. 

There is but one way to consider the recent 
acquisitions to the Gallery. They have been pur- 
chased so judiciously, that the history of each work 
is known, and all are in unquestionable condition 
considering the period of their execution. If all 
future purchases be effected with the same discretion 
and circumspection, our collection must ultimately 
be the purest of all those which have been made 
by purchase since the famous Italian galleries, that 
were culled amid the splendours of the studios of 
the great masters. 

It is not unreasonable to expect that some portion 
of the great pictorial wealth of this country will 
become national property when it shall be seen that 
there is a place fit to receive, and adapted to show, 
valuable works of Art. There are distributed 
throughout England numerous beautiful and au- 
thentie pictures, which may be said to be concealed 
in family mansions in the country. Now they are 
unknown, but in the national collection they would 
be seen and appreciated. Mr. Rogers, and other 
collectors, have lately shown a worthy example ; 
but greater and even more valuable bequests than 
these may be expected. All the great private col- 
lections in the country should be represented in the 
National Gallery. If contributions are made in 
certain cases, it is not too much to expect them in 
others ; but presentations now must be only first- 
class work—none others will be in anywise effective 
with the character which the collection is now 
assuming. The brilliant simplicity of recent aequi- 
sitions, darkens even the Titians and the Rubenses 
which we once thought would never be outshone. 





MR. HOLFORD’S HOUSE tw 
HYDE PARK. 


_ 


Tuts heautiful house, we might say “ palace,” whi 
is one of the objects that act edeoe ae a 
inasmuch as it is for the residence of a private 
gentleman of England,—is about to receive its “a 
terior decorations. It is a noble edifice, and worthi! 
adorns the regal situation it occupies in Park ose 
reflecting equal credit to its owner and to its archi. 
tect, Mr. Vulliamy. Truly it may be said that an 
untitled Englishman with refined taste and ample 
meaus is a king without the trouble of crown and 
sceptre! With the wide powers with which ample 
means endow him, he has no vested claims to 
acknowledge ; no responsibilities built up stronger 
and stronger by generations to crib, cabin, or confine 
him, but the “ world all before him where to choose!” 
Honour to those who in such an enviable situation 
choose well! We, of course, in our speciality, deem 
such to choose well who worthily and with diseri- 
miuation encourage Art. Mr. Holford’s name is 
not unknown as a Mecenas in this respect, but we 
now hope still more from him from the step he has 
taken in the erection of the house we allude to, 
We are much rejoiced to hear that the internal 
decoration which is now about to enhance and com- 
plete the structure, is likely to be in the hands of an 
Englishman,—and of one who, we are quite sure, will 
perform his part worthily. Mr. Stevens, “of Ken- 
sington,” is already intrusted with the decoration of 
the dining-room, with respect to which he is given a 
“carte blanche,” and this with the full concurrence 
of the architect, which speaks well for that gentle- 
man’s liberality of feeling. Under these cireum- 
stances, there is no fear as to the result; nor, we 
should think, that the whole of the apartments will 
not eventually be placed in Mr. Stevens’ hands. The 
exterior of the edifice is highly effective in its wnity,and 
is harmonious and complete in itself, from one feel- 
ing pervading the whole. The same advantage should 
be accorded to the interior, We have often had 
occasion to speak of Mr. Stevens’ works in orna- 
mental Art with high praise. The style in which 
he is strongest is Italian (so called), the most appro- 
priate, on the whole, for English edifices of the class 
of Mr. Holford’s house; yet he is no servile copyist— 
his compositions, though fully embued with the full 
and fervid character of the Italian school, are yet no 
mere refacciamenti—he thinks for himself. In any 
other European state he would have achieved by 
this time a much wider celebrity than has as yet 
fallen to his lot. This arises from no shortcomings 
on his part, but from the fact of there being no 
proper “status” yet for an ornamentalist in this 
country—at least, for a British one. We trust, 
however, this will, ere long, cease to be the case, 
and that ornament,—without a strong feeling for 
which, we reiterate, as we have often done, there can 
be no true union of the other Arts,—will have its 
due rank acknowledged. The success we predict in 
the present instance will give its aid, which we 
reckon on, inasmuch as our own impression would 
not hesitate to venture Mr. Stevens’ powers in his 
own style by the side of those of any living orna- 
mentalist, and this notwithstanding that he may be 
more generally known to the public by the assistance 
he bas given in the best class of ornament con- 
nected with stoves and grates than by his other 
compositions. b 
This may strike some of our readers as “ bathos”— 
ending our acknowledgment of an artist’s talents with 
a reference to his designs for grates and fire-irons; 
we, however, do not so deem it, holding that the 
power of designing a first-rate, high class example 
of this nature evidences at least probable competence 
for much more extended efforts! As regards Mr. 
Stevens, we believe him equal to any efforts in high 
class Italian ornament ; for which he possesses as 
the peculiar advantage of being equally successful in 
his effects of colour as in those of form, thus grasping 
a far wider and more varied range than would other- 
wise be the case. : Py" 
Mr. Holford’s splendid mansion, Mr. ray at 
Piccadilly, Lord Ellesmere’s, near the Stable 
St. James’s, and others we could enumerate, Wi- 
questionably evidence an improved taste on 7 ie 
of the wealthy and aristocratic classes, which 1 
most satisfactory to see. 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


AS A TEACHER OF ART AND ART-MANUFACTURE. 





Part lV. 


rd the Crystal Palace as a great teacher ; if 
he effectual, not the less powerful because its lessons 
may be neglected—as those of many public in- 
structors have at all times been; and if in these 
articles we have seemed to cater more especially for 
the rich, and those who are able to indulge in luxuries, 
we are by no means indisposed to give its due weight 
to the fact that here the people may be tanght— 
that here they may learn. It is, indeed, impossible 
but that the frequent contemplation of forms of 
grace and beauty must—insensibly it may be— 
influence the coarser mind, and induce comparative 
refinement :— 
“ The attentive mind, 
By this harmonious action on her powers, 
Becomes herself harmonious; wont so oft 
In outward things to meditate the charm 
Of sacred order, soon she seeks at home 
To find a kindred order.” 
Our feelings and opinions on this subject have been 
well expressed by the anonymous author of a small 
sheet, printed, we imagine, for private circulation ; 
and of which, no doubt, the writer will freely permit 
us to transfer a portion to our columns :—“ The 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham, with its beautiful 
grounds—its superb situation, upon a hill, overlook- 
ing the rich woodlands of Surrey and Kent, and one 
of the loveliest districts of country in the world—its 
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of comparatively few, except such as have been sent | 
a8 assistants—are far less easily content with medi- | 
verities than they used to be: to suppose otherwise | 
would be to believe nature untrue, 
Our allotted task this month is to introduce our | 
readers to THE BinmincHaM Cour: it was de- 
signed by Mr. Tite; and its principal decorations | 
are derived “from the uses of iron in architecture.” | 
_ panels are designed and executed by Mr. Sang. | 
n the centre is a group in bronze, cast by Messrs. 
Elkington ; the sculptor being Mr. John Thomas. 








near proximity to the metropolis—its well-ordered 
attractions in all the Arts that administer to the 
cultivation of the understanding and the taste—the 
judicious admixture of the beauties of antique archi- 
tecture and sculpture with the triumphs of modern 
Art—and the still more happy blending with all 
these, not only of the wonders of the vegetable and 
floral kingdom, but of those geological, zoological, 
and pgp marvels, which it is the privilege of 
this age, and the glory of the scientific men of this 
country, to have brought to light or methodised,— 
all these things will give a new and higher character 
to the amusements of the British people. Were it 
simply for the beneficial effects which may be antici- 
pated to ensue from this attempt at refining the 
pleasures of the multitude, we might well be thank- 
ful to the far-seeing enterprise of the Directors of 
the Crystal Palace Company. But, great though 
such a result may be, it is not the ouly one that will 
follow if the palace and its treasures prove but half 
as attractive as they deserve to be, both to those who 
have time and money at command, and to those 
who have little of either. It will educate the people 
in the knowledge and appreciation of the beautiful. 
It will aid in the accomplishment of a task which 
the state has neglected, and which private enterprise 
never before sought to effect. It will create a taste 
for the elegancies and refinements of life in the 
deepest strata of society, and the results of which 
will exhibit themselves hereafter in an infinitude of 
modes of improvement, of which we can at present 
form no estimate. A too exclusive attention to 
money-making, aud a too intense forgetfulness of the 
public amenities, in the commercial worship of that 


THE FIRMINGHAM COURT, CRYSTAL PALACE, 


This is a work of considerable merit—of which, in- 
deed, we have prepared an engraving, and it will ere 
long appear as one of the sculpture plates of the Art. 
Journal. It tells the sad historic tale of “ Boadicea.” | 
But, alas! in reporting the contents of this 
Court—Tue Birmincuam Court—we are griev- 
ously restricted. When we consider what this | 
great town could supply of its wealth in Art- | 
manufacture, and see what it Aas supplied, we are 
vexed almost to the extent of indignation that so 
little is done for its proper and becoming representa- | 








tion. Except a reasonably 
plate utilities, contributed 
very creditable objects furnished by Mr. T. Wil- 
kinson, there is nothing of the class of art in which 
Birmingham rivals Sheffield: while a few spoons 
' and forks, the produce of the works of Messrs. Cope 
and Son, comprise the whole of an order of ‘‘ goods” 
of which Birmingham issues millions every year. 
Surely, this is not as it ought to be! surely the 
manufacturers of Birmingham are, to say the least, 
short-sighted. 


great idol—Sexr, will be corrected by that love of 
Art and Nature which familiarity with the treasures 
of the Crystal Palace will, after a time, induce am 
the trading and labouring classes. By these 
corresponding a exerted in every direction 
in civilising ¢ le, and ing — 
them a love of fen of intellect urity an 
refinement, they would be imperceptibly, but surely, 
weaned from the coarse and brutal indulgences 
which have been but too popular, both in town and 
country, and into which they have been in a manner 
forced by injudicious legislation, as respects drinking 
and its accompaniments, and many interferences 
with their harmless enjoyment. If the new Crystal 
Palace be as successful in its appeals to the higher 
faculties and emotions of the public as its predeces- 
sor, the Great Exhibition, proved to be, we may an- 
ticipate that the next generation of Englishmen will 
reap many advantages which have been denied to the 
men of the present day. In the meantime the people 
will enjoy a place of recreation to which the world 
can as yet offer no parallel.” And the people do 
fully enjoy the wholesome and instructive recreation 
here provided for them; it is impossible for any 
visitor to the Crystal Palace, on its most crowded 
day, to ive in the conduct of the humbler classes 
aught that may induce a dread that the elegancies 
and refinements of the place are lost upon them. 
The Crystal Palace is yet in its infancy ; for what 
are three years in the work of education? Yet 
already, we are ass by competent judges, visits 
here have “told” upon the thoughts and plans of 
the artisan. Those who have been half a dozen 
times within it—and this has been the fortunate lot 





supply of electro- 
y Collis, and a few 
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as it ought to do, very general attention: it is the is the possessor of the original. In the ancient | are all em 


contribution of Messrs. LLovp AND SuMMERFIELD. | Brehon laws it is stated that “ the size and value of 
It is constructed to show the applicability of erystal | the aicde argiot, or silver brooch, should be in pro- 
bars or pillars to exhibition cases, as well as to win- | portion to the rank of the wearer.” The original 
dows, for which they were originally 
intended. Hence, the case has an ap- 

ce somewhat heavy, inasmuch as 
the pillars are of a size suited to large 
windows or shop fronts. Improvements 
have been, we understand, made in the 
manufacture—especially in the doors, 
which now move upon concealed hinges, 
impervious to air and dust, This prin- 
ciple of hollow glass bars grooved has 
been successfully adapted to fern cases 
and the aquarium, either for fresh or 
salt water. An example of this valuable 
and interesting production is exhibited, 
and engraved on this page: it is highly 
creditable to the manufacturers; and 
Messrs. Lloyd and Summerfield have 
thus conferred a boon of maguitude on 
the many who are making a home-enjoy- 
ment of the vivarium. It will be at 
once understood how much more ele- 
gaut, and how much better suited to the 








There is, indeed, one case of glass that will attract, | called in honour of Lord Talbot de Malahide, who | apple, the animals and hieroglyphics on its surf 

r blematic of matters connected with Irish 
history. The above is the exact size this interest. 
ing antique has been reproduced by Mr. Mahood, 
and which he exhibits in the Crystal Palace, 


In the Birmingham Court there is a 
glass case, which contains several of the 
productions of the famous establishment 
of Messrs. Jennens and Bettridge, who 
maintain their supremacy, and excite the 
admiration they deserve—for it is certain 
that as examples of papier maché manu. 
facture they defy competition. We might 
engrave some of these with advan 
or reproduce a few of those which have 
already appeared in our pages ; but hay- 
ing so lately exhibited some of their 
latest productions, we postpone to a 
future period illustrations of their 
merits. 

A work in silver, executed as the 
“TesTiMONIAL” to Dr. Hassatt, 
whose efforts for the public weal in 
reference to that necessity of mankind 
—food, have entitled him to public 
gratitude, is exhibited in this Court. It 
is produced by Messrs. BARNARD AND 


drawing-room, is the aquarium composed entirely of | fibula being nearly five inches in diameter, of elegant | Sons, and represents “ Ithuriel touching the toad 


glass, than that of which the pillars and joints are of | design and workmanship, and one of the largest yet 
zine or iron, We cannot say what is the 
cost of this beautiful acquisition ; but if 
it be not much greater than that hitherto 
in use, @ great success must follow a 
great improvement. ‘The large glass 
case to which we have referred contains 
several choice examples of cut glass for 
table use; and on a table in another 
part of the Court will be found the me- 
dallion portrait of Prince Albert, for 
which Messrs. Lloyd and Summerfield 
obtained a medal at the Great Exhibition 
of 1851. 

Before we enter the Birmingham 
Court, however, we will ask the cour- 
tesy of the reader to examine a few of 
the imitations of Irish fibule (used as 
brooches), which, although their allotted 
place is in the gallery, properly belong 
to this branch of our subject. In our 
Catalogue of the Great Exhibition of 
1851, and also in that which repre- 
sented the Exhibition of 1853 in Dub- 
lin, we engraved several of these inter- 
esting works ; additions are, however, 
frequently made to them, as new dis- 
coveries are made, or the stores of 
collectors are referred to. One of the 
latest and best is that which graces the 
“ up-stairs” stall of Mr. Mahood, who 
is a dealer in those minor curiosities of 
































with his spear.” The work is of high merit, it is 
‘admirably modelled, and may be classed 


among the foremost of those modern 
productions which have rescued testimo- 
nials from the character of commonplace. 
We regret that the name of the artist is 
not inscribed on the base of the sta- 
tuette, for to him no doubt a large 
part of the honour belongs, although 
we have to acknowledge the services of 
the manufacturer in the cause of Art. 

Notwithstanding these accessions, but 
for the very large collection contributed 
by Messrs. ELKINGTON AND Mason, 
the Birmingham Court would be con- 
spicuous for poverty, and would cer- 
tainly be discreditable to the great town 
of iron. Their collection is so extensive, 
and in all respects so admirable, as al- 
most of itself to repay a visit to the 
Crystal Palace. 

Until the formation of the Birming- 
ham Court, the productions of Messrs. 
Elkington and Co. could only be seen 
in the gallery of the Crystal Palace; a 
kind of systematic division has now 
taken place, which involves a visit both 
to the court and the gallery, by those 
who desire to have a perfect acquaintance 
with the numerous beautiful works ex- 
hibited by this firm. Some such divi- 
sion had indeed become necessary, from 


Ireland which invite customers by their originality | discovered, we are justified in describing it as an | the primary arrangement made by the Directors, 
and agreeable variety —such as bracelets formed of the | ornament worn by some Irish chieftain of the highest | which excluded manufactures from those parts of 


black bog-wood, brooches 
of Irish gems and pebbles, 
ornaments made of fish- 
scales, Kc. &e. Such pro- 
ductions have obtained ex- 
tensive and useful employ- 
ment for a large number 
of artisans in Ireland, many 
of whom are self-taught. 
They are not often good 
as works of Art, but they 
are always interesting; and 
the sale of them is very 
serviceable to poor work- 
men and workwomen, who 
in that country seldom find 


y MI a ee . a pecan nines 
occupation that is profit- ae? | Saweeen mvieg Pry) MT 
= These little articles, Pe Ai, A’ RWitens x Aer Miers | 
nowever, added to the lace t i '; \ \ iy WY = 
and croché, have been the » Sib ahe Y e “ M -- 
sources of remuverative — _ —— 
labour there, and the means — en 


of achieving a large amount 
of good. Every purchaser 





the palace which the public 
generally visited ; the con- 
sequence of this mistake 
was—for it unquestionably 
was a “mistake” to cast 
any impediment in the way 
of the manufacturing 1- 
terest—that the stalls of 
the contributors of Indus- 
trial Art were compara- 
tively unknown to, and un- 
visited by, many of 

who daily and weekly 
throug to the Crystal Pa- 
lace. To Messrs. Elking- 
ton it was especially un- 
satisfactory; they had in 
the gallery a most valuable 
and extensive display of 
articles, which might al- 
most as well have been im 
their own workshops, for 
the benefit the manufac- 
turers derived from exhibit- 


is, therefore, to some extent a benefactor to Ireland; | rank. It is curious to inquire how, in such remote | ing them at Sydenham. Even the division is not 


pot employ the humbler classes of the Irish, is to | ages, the jewellers could design and execute an orna- | without some disadvantages, for the ac 
“Th we Aro ee to that country. _ | ment of such taste, being very superior in many re- | afforded in the Birmingham Court 1 
te Palbot Brooch’—for that is the name given | spects to similar ornaments of the present time. The | that a large and important portion 0 


commodation 
3 so limited, 
f their stock 


to Mr. Mahood’s example, which we engrave—is 80 | tracery and representations of the serpent and | still remains in the corridor of the gallery. 
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«Jurap SaLver”—of which we give an en- 


ing on this is designed by Mr. Charles 
| aorta of the. artists employed by Messrs. 
Elkington, and does him infinite credit. It will be 
observed that the several compartments are bas- 
reliefs of subjects taken from the * lliad :” the centre 
compartment representing “ Thetis supplicating Ju- 
piter to render the Greeks sensible of the wrongs 
done to Achilles ;” the four angular compartments 
exhibiting her attendant nymphs. | The subjects in 
the two small circular panels are, Thetis consoling 
Achilles,” and “ Thetis brings to Achilles the armour 


The 


is very elaborate, and may be regarded as a proof of 
the capabilities of this establishment to encounter 
and overcome any difficulties. 

On the succeeding page will be found engravings 
from some few of the excellent Art-manufactures 
to be seen in this Court ; two of these engravings, 
the Jue and the WINE-COOLER, are not new to our 
readers, but they are so beautiful, and attract so 
much attention in the Court, that we felt it would 
have been unjust to the producers to omit them on 
the present occasion. The TANKARD, the V. sr, and 
the FLoweR-stanp, are among the more recent con- 
tributions ; they manifest the taste and superiority 


| 

made by Vulcan.” Of the bas-reliefs there are 
eight ; the subjects of them are—“ The Contest be- 
tween Agememnon and Achilles ;” “The Heralds 
conducting Briseis from the tent of Achilles ;” “The 
Greeks driven beyond their fortifications ;” ‘‘ Mene- 
laus and Meriones, assisted by the Ajaxes, bearing 
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of design which have gained for the artists em- 
ployed by Messrs. Elkington such well-deserved 
credit, as well as the care and the skill which are | 
identified with the labours of those whose duty it is | 
to carry out the intentions of the designer. The | 
manufacturers are at present engaged upon variety 





of new works of this description, some of which we | 





off the body of Patroclus to the ships ;” “ Achilles 
driving the Trojans from the intrenchments by 
showing himself on the walls;” “ The grief of 
Achilles over the body of Patroclus;” “ Achilles 
dragging the body of Hector round the walls of 
Troy ;” “ Priam soliciting from Achilles the body 
of his son Hector.” These sculptured pictures—for 
such they are—show consummate skill in drawing ; 
although many of them contain numerous figures, 
each is perfected with rare skill, and will bear the 
| test of the minutest scrutiny as regards either com- 
' position or manipulation: the work, as will be seen, 





THE ILIAD SALVFR. 


expect to be able to afford our readers an idea of by 


| means of engravings now in preparation, and which 


we hope to introduce at an early period. 

The “ Iliad Salver,” although it is the latest, and 
perhaps the best, of the numerous salvers produced 
by Messrs. Elkington, is certainly not the only work 
of the kind which will interest the visitor: there 
are many others in the Court that will well repay 
close inspeotion ; so too will the large collection of 
shields, vases, dishes, candelabra, statuettes, and 
bronzes of infinite variety, and for useful and orna- 
mental purposes. We would particularly direct 
attention to the bronze groups, illustrative of 
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“ Warwickshire History.” Since those now in the 
Crystal Palace were executed, others have been pro- 
duced, as “ Guy of Warwick and the Dun Cow,” the 








|. Lady Godiva riding through Coventry :” these have 
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ong they will do so in time. The “ Lady Godiva” 
just paid a visit to the King of Belgium, at Brus- 
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sels, who expressed & great desire to see her ladyship ; 
it has, we hear, elicited the admiration of all who have 
seen it, especially of the gentlemen of the turf, who 


pronounce it one of the most splendid prizes 
ever seen on a race-course ; for, we should re- 
mark, it was executed for a prize, and was won 
recently by Lord Clifden. We presume it will 
be reproduced by the manufacturers. 


Referring to the exhibition of the works of 
Elkington in the corridor of the gallery, gn 
point out the collection of life-size statues—all, if 
not most of them, from the sculptures of British 
artists: here is MacDowell’s “ Day-dream,” Dur. 
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|| not yet made their appearance at Sydenham, theugh we | 








ham’s “Fate of Genius,” Thomas’s “Racket 
Player,” the latter two exhibited in the Great 
Paris Exhibition; and others after Gibson, 
| Weekes, Bell, Kirk, Cumberworth, &c. Per- 


beginning with ordinary objects of domestic use, 
till it has grappled with and overcome the greatest 
difficulties in its application to the highest embodi- 
ments of artistic conception; while the thoroughly 





haps nothing shows more the value of the 
electrotype process than these beautiful produc- 
tions ; year after year, since its introduction, 
have we seen it making sure and rapid progress, 
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satisfactory result it has yielded has shown to the | itsown way.” To Messrs. Elkington and Mason must 
world that “Science has presented Art with an | be assigned a very large portion of the merit of elec- 
offspring of rea] genius, which has not only talent, | trotyping, and of the estimation in which works 80 
but also courage and perseverance enough to fight | executed are held all over the civilised world. 


———— 




















SUGGESTIONS OF SUBJECT 
TO THE STUDENT IN ART.* 
BY AN OLD TRAVELLER. 





CUAPTER IX. 
the Magnificent—Piazza Castello—Piazza Madama 
Martyrs—Catalan Girardet—Barthelemi 
-y Varaille—The Pastor of Angrogna— 
scene on the Iser—Keep at home !— 
War in the Olden Time—The Captive—A 
Lin Council—The Gerefa Lucumon. 


Turin . 
—Triptic of 
Hector—Geomlr 
Midnight—A 
Selethry tha— 
Student —Alfrec 

Few cities present to the traveller a more cheerful 
aspect than is that first offered to his view by 
Turin; but how sorrowful are the recollections 
oppressing his heart as he traverses that fair metro- 
polis of the Sardinian dominions ! how gloomy are 
the pictures rising before him as he crosses the 
handsome squares of the city, or loiters bencath the 
long colonnades that surround the regal abodes of 
her kings ! 

Omitting all mention of matters purely political, 
we confine ourselves within the comparatively narrow 
limits of her ecclesiastical history, and even of that 
will touch only on the period when Francis I. of 
France was contending for supremacy in Piedmont 
with the Emperor Charles V.; yet see within how 
few months do we find the melancholy Triptica by 
whose lurid tints the heart is saddened, and all 
power of enjoyment suspended, as now we pace the 
superb length of the Piazza Castello, and cross that 
portion of the splendid square known in the present 
day as the Piazza Madama. 

We are in the year 1535: the unhappy Wal- 
denses—in our day, thanks to the improved spirit 
of the times and to their present sovereign, unhappy 
no more—have presented to Francis, then ruling 
them, their humble “ entreaties for some liberty of 
conscience ;” but he replies to the effect that he 
had not “ burnt hereties by hundreds, in all parts 
of Franee, with intent to suffer a reserve of their 
pernicious hordes in the Alps.” Here, accordingly, 
stands Catalan Girardet, one of the first to whom 
Francis gave proof of his determination to endure 
no heretic in the lands under his rule: the pile of 
martyrdom awaits him ; its ominous form is reared 
but a few short paces from the spot whereon we 
staud, in this proud and magnificent Piazza Cas- 
tello, ‘The noble sufferer is brought forth: he 
looks around on the assembled multitude, the con- 
gregated masses regarding him with mingled feelings 
of reverence and grief, or of contempt and exulta- 
tion, as their modes of belief and the varieties of 
their character prompt them. 

Passing between the martyr and the foremost 
ranks of the spectators is a labourer driving an ass, 
on whose back there are panniers filled with stones, 
From these Girardet has selected two ; you perceive 
that he presses them between his hands: he is 
speaking, and these are the words he addresses to 
certain ecclesiastics standing prominently forward— 
men who were among the most active of his per- 
secutors :— 

“Ye think to destroy our churches by the might 
of your persecutions, but as soon shall my weak 
hands avail to crush these hard unyielding stones.” + 

Here, too, died Barthélemi Hector; his offence 
the dissemination of the Scriptures; his fate such 
as that of Girardet—his last words ascribing “ glory 
to God, for,that he was judged worthy to suffer 
death in so righteous a cause,” 

The same beautiful site, but a somewhat later 
period, furnishes your third picture, and shall com- 
plete the sorrowful series, as presented by these 
shining haunts of the gay and fair,—although in 
truth they do but form a very small part of the 
dreary spectacles to which the pompous dwellings 
rising around us have borne witness. It is Geoffry 
Varaille who is now to suffer for the faith. 

‘The only son of a distinguished commander in 
the invading army of 1488,” says our author,t 

himself the inmate of a royal palace—first an 
apn courtier, and subsequently placed high among 

le most favoured members of the Catholic hier- 
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archy, he is yet content to become the humble | 


pastor of the despised Waldenses.” And here, on 


the beautiful square before us, in this same Piazza | 


* Continued from p. 268. eet 
Lente wittistory of the Waldensian Church,” by Jane 
“isa Willyams, p. 112, et seq. London, 155, 

+ See Miss Willyams, ug supra. 
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a did he too seal his testimony with his 
ife. 

Unlike Girardet-—whom we looked on ere yet 
the fetters had been placed around him—Geoffry 
Varaille is fastened to the stake. He does not re- 
gard the bystanders; “the deep mysterious joy,” 
declared by more than one eye-witness to have 
“irradiated his countenance” as he late addressed 
them, has given place to an expression of the 
tenderest pity: all his thoughts and care are at this 
moment devoted to the heart-broken creature whom 
you see beside him, the fatal cord falling from his 
nerveless grasp; to him “ whose trembling hands,” 
to cite the same authority, “were on that day to 
perform strange offices.” * 

For the hapless executioner is no other than the 
faithful servant of Varaille; one who has attended 
him from his childhood, and whose aged form shall 
be made to quiver beneath the scourge of the per- 
secutor—as his pitying master but too well knows— 
when the cruel office here imposed on him shall 
have been performed. 

Some influence, friendly to the martyr, or per- 
chance the desire of his murderers to shorten his 
appeal to the multitude—thousands of whom bore 
subsequent testimony to his constancy—caused the 
severity of the sentence to be somewhat diminished 
in his case by strangulation, previous to the kindling 
of the flames. But by a refinement of cruelty, 
which makes the latter the more probable inference, 
and of which there is unhappily but too many 
instances in these annals, the attached servant of 
the martyr was the man doomed to effect this 
purpose. Furthermore, for he too has been found 
guilty of listening to the words of truth, the wages 
that await him are the loathsome dungeon, the 
scourge, the rack, and finally the branded brow, re- 
ducing him to a level with the convicted felon— 
for to all these has the unhappy trembler here 
before you been already condemned. 

During the same sorrowful period, but not within 
the walls of this fair city of Turin, did the Vaudois 
pastor, Martin Gonin, assume that crown of mar- 
tyrdom which his judges vainly exhorted him to 
forego: but the life they pressed on his acceptance 
must have been purchased by apostacy, and the 
noble confessor could not hesitate. Of him, too, 
we find mention in that history of the Waldenses so 
frequently cited, and it is in the following words 
that Miss Willyams commences her narration of the 
facts relating to his death :— 

“One of the most distinguished pastors of the 
poor scattered flock, Martin Gonin of Angrogna, 
was entrusted by his brethren with the conduct of 
certain ecclesiastical affairs, for the arrangement 
whereof he had repaired to Geneva: returning 
thence to the valleys, he was apprehended as a spy, 
but on examination was found innocent of the 
charge. His jailer searched him nevertheless, as he 
was about to leave the prison, when papers were 
discovered involving him in a charge still heavier. 
A spy might hope for merey—a heretic never. The 
Vaudois pastor was tried a second time; he was 
condemned to death by drowning, the sentence to 
be carried into effect amid the silence and darkness 
of night, on the 25th of April, 1536, In pursuance 
of that decree the missionary’s burning light was 
quenched in the waves of the Isére.” ; 

“There were circumstances of painful interest 
connected with this midnight murder,” says our 
author, in conclusion ; “ but we will not dwell on 
those protracted agonies. The cold river of death 
has long been passed, and angels have welcomed 
the pilgrim on the other bank, and introduced him 
to the company of the redeemed.” + 

To the painter who may choose this melancholy 
episode of a dark history for his theme, the Isére 
here offers some of the most picturesque features of 
its course: the artist will remember that it is night, 
and the general heaven is even lowering in darkness, 
but between two clouds, which she has richly 
fringed with silver, there appears the cold bright 
moon. A radiant belt of light is thus thrown 
across the distant reaches of the river, while that 
portion of its waters soon to be desecrated by an 
act of cruel wrong and violence, lies lurid beneath 
the torches wherewith those darksome miuisters of 


* Tlistory of the Waldenses, chap. viii. p. 


117. | 
+ See “ History of the Waldensian Charch in the | 


Vaileys of Piedmont,” book viii. p. 113. 
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an evil will—in whose impure hands the martyr 
lies bound—have sought to diminish the perils be- 
setting the latter portion of their way. ese flash 
ou wild rocks of varied hues; they call forth strange 
effects from all the objects, animate or inanimate, 
immediately surrounding the scene of crime aud 
suffering ; the former, comprising the executioners, 
their victim, and attendants, with a group concealed 
from them, and visible to the spectator only. On 
more than one face among those surrounding the 
doomed man you read pity and compunction; a 
youth is even gazing into the darkness beside hiro, as 
with the lingering hope that rescue might yet be 
near, The martyr takes no part in these emotions ; 
his fettered hands are clasped in prayer, but on his 
countenance is none of the agony of one who 
“wrestles with his God:” peace ineffable is beam- 
ing from that face of holy trust, and every beautiful 
feature—clearly revealed by the torches—is bright 
with that foretaste of heaven already vouchsafed to 
the servant of truth. 

On the edge of the circle of light produced by 
the torches, and all but beyond their influence, 
three figures are concealed within the foliage ; the 
depth of shadow prevents you from perceiving them 
until after close examination, but this given, you 
behold a woman on whose features there is the 
anguish of despair: she has fixed her dry and grief. 
hollowed eyes on the martyr, aud your prayer for 
her is, that her soul—so manifestly wedded to his 
own—may be permitted to depart with it, and be at 
rest. Beside, or rather partially behind her, are 
two others, whose faces you do not see; but you 
discern the grey locks that shade the cheek of the 
one as she turns to support the sinking form of the 
other—a girl methinks, for her dark tresses, falling 
over the arm of her companion, can scarcely belong 
to aught but youth. The child perchance of the 
martyr! Almost is one tempted to echo the awful 
denunciation of that master in song, who, speaking 
of this hapless country somewhat more than a 
century later,—when the atrocities committed by the 
troops of Pianezza drew forth letters of remon- 
strance from Oliver Cromwell to its ruler, then 
Charles Emmanuel IL., and to his wicked instigator, 
Louis XIV. of France,—burst forth in words that 
cannot be unknown to any one of you. I repeat 
them nevertheless, as does our author, from whose 
pages it is that I now take them,* the latter lines 
excepted, which are there omitted :— 

** Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ; 
F’en them who kept thy truth so pure of old 

When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones, 
Forget not: in thy book record their groans 
Who were ae sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks, Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple-tyrant: that from thence may grow 


A hundred fold, who, having learned thy way, 


Early may fly the Babylonian woe.” 
MiTox, 





“South and north!” there is some one who is 
exclaiming; and he asks, “Have we nothing at 
home, that we should wander so far a-field ?” 

Quickly do we reply to the patriotie—or, if that be 
too sublime aword, to the jealous—querist, ‘‘ We have, 
and in abundance.” What do you say, for example, 
to another survey of the quaint old chroniclers ? 
or, to begin with the beginning, will you go first to 
that region of fable within whose shadowy precincts 
the earliest annalist of every land finds the more 
remote of his researches ever prone to land him ? 
Here, to commence with, is a picture grouped for 
us in very far-gone days, and by actors who did 
certainly not calculate on having their proceedings 
depicted in these present times. It has never been 
painted ; but so much the better, and your story 
will look all the fresher in the eyes of the beholder 
for that circumstance ; the facts are these. 

Towards the close of the sixth century, and no 
long time after the foundation of Kast-Anglia into 
a monarchy by Uffa, there lived a brave and power- 
ful king of the Varni, to whose heir, called Radiger, 
was betrothed the Kast-Anglian princess, Sele- 
thrytha. But, subsequently preferring the alliance 





of ‘heodebert the Frank, whose sister was his own 





* History, ut supra, bock x. “ The Slaughte red 
Chareh,” p. 151. 
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wife, the king of the Varni compelled Prince 
Radiger to marry into the family of Thierri, King 
of Austrasia—now France—his betrothal to the 
lady of our land notwithstanding. 

But the two Varnian chiefs had neglected to ask 
the consent of one person, whose goodwill was yet 
found to be essential to the peaceful conclusion of 
the business—this was no other than the East- 
Anglian princess herself ; and our gentle Selethrytha 
- —whose name, as the learned tell us, signifies 

nothing Jess than “an earnest threatener”—no 
sooner became aware of that oversight, than she re- 
solved to make all parties repent of their omission : 
to that end she gave herself no repose until she had 
stirred up her countrymen to fall upon the people 
of the Varni with fire and sword. 

But now, lest your displeasure with this lady, 
who so well knew how to assert her own rights, 
should influence you to the degree of rejecting her, 

"as Prince Radiger did, I must remind you that the 
indignity she had suffered was then held to deprive 
the party enduring it of reputation ; and the injured 
wincess had no longer the right to hold up her 
Fread among the noble virgins and matronage of her 
nation, as one equally houourable with themselves. 
Your recollection of this will serve in some measure 
to exeuse her in your eyes, as it did in those of 
her people, by whom it was considered so complete 
a justification, that they embarked heart and soul 
in her cause, 

To no leader less profoundly interested than her- 
self would the offended lady entrust the duty of 
avenging her. It is true that the fleet, in the fore- 
most of whose galleys she sailed, was commanded 
by her brother, whom she commissioned to bring 
the principal culprit to her feet ; but it was to her- 
self that she reserved the right of inflicting the 
death she had already awarded to his crime. 

Many battles ensued, but these I do not describe, 
although none who love such theme is forbidden to 
paint them: let it now suffice to say that our 
islanders were victorious; they cut all opposing 
them to pieces in the most approved method of the 
time, and returned to their lady with songs of 
triumph. 

But the trophies laid before her were rejected 
with disdain; Selethrytha drove her defenders from 
her presence with reproaches that did honour to her 
name :; they had done nothing, the offending Radiger 
was still at large, and until they had given him 
bound and helpless to her hand, let them look for 
little credit for their work. 

Again the furious tribes of Suffolk and Norfolk 
were poured, a fiery stream, upon the shores of the 


Rhine; and when all had been rendered desolate to | 
the gentle lady’s fullest content, her enemy was | 


himself found to be among her eaptives. 

And now begins your work—if you have not 
already commeueed it at some moment more con- 
genial; and in that case now proceeds your pleas- 
ing toil, for you can scarcely refuse to paint me the 
scene we have before us. 

She stands proudly within her tent—the beautiful 
rejected ; the lofty stature she derives from her 


large-limbed race not surpassing the limits proper | 


to the perfection of womanly beauty, and the whole 
figure utterly faultless in its richly-developed pro- 
portions. One finely moulded arm is raised with a 
most graceful action; the firm full hand—not hard 
of outline, or masculine in its character, as might 
have been, had Selethrytha given evidence of cruelty 
in any cause less sacred than the defence of her 
honour—but most feminine in its soft flexible forms, 
and of colour and texture such as ivory might 
exhibit, were the spirit of a blush-rose breathing 
through its veins: this irreproachable hand, I say, 
is lifting aside the heavy clusters of her hair—a 
suuny brown—and gives to view a clear candid 
brow, beneath which there beam two lustrous eyes, 
well opened, beautifully formed, and now fixed with 
unflinching steadfastness of gaze on the features of 
the doomed Radiger. 

He, too, is of noble port and lordly presence ; he 
stands before her with a glance direct and fearless 
as her own. The axes of her people are uplifted for 


his death; they glitter coldly, they quiver in the | 


hands that unwillingly restrain them, impatient of 
delay. Did he now seek her pardon, did he bend 


wT : ; ; 
beneath the haughty looks that question his own, | 


did he move so much as an evebrow as the menacing 
Weapons rise bright around | she would doubt- 
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| less give the signal for them to fall, and the days of 
Radiger would find their end. But the proud, firm 
gaze she bends on him is met by one yet firmer: | 
nay, afler looking for some few seconds at the 
handsome face before him, the captive prince, un- 
mindful of the gleaming axes, begins to change the 
look of bold defiance with which he had first sought 
the eyes of his enemy, for one of frank admiration 
and delight ; he has forgotten all but the radiant | 
loveliness of that bright vision, and the captor, | 
fairly baffled, feels a blush threatening to steal over | 
the whiteness of her brow: this time not entirely of | 
anger. 

Conscious then, perchance, to that approach of 
manifest defeat—for her terrors have clearly failed 
to make her enemy quail—perchance, too, remem- 
bering that the offensive marriage of Radiger had 
been forced upon him for purposes purely political, 





| Kast-Anglian princess, returning as the wife of her 


and was not of his own seeking, the lady closes her 
scrutiny by waving a sign to her warriors, who 
draw back to the utmost limits of the pavilion, and 
she is at liberty to confer with her captive. 

The words of their dialogue I am not prepared to 
repeat, but the result of it was, that the sister of 
Theodebert was sent back to Austrasia, and the 


sometime foe, considered herself to have worthily 
vindicated her name from the reproach that might 
have fallen upon it, and felt that she might hence- 
forth hold her head well up among the noblest 
matrons of her country.* 

And now, may not the semblance of this hand- 
some pair and their surroundings help to make us 
a picture worthy of its place in some fair gallery ? 
You will treat the subject in such sort as shall 
ensure it welcome in the highest—there can be no 
doubt of that. For the eyes of our Selethrytha, what 
is their colour? —through those long silky lashes, and 
in certain lights, they look almost black, yet black 
they are not—“ over-gods forbode!” they are not 
even grey, although they might be such with less 
to startle one’s sense of the right and fitting; and 
the rather as grey eyes, supposing them of the right 
colour and quality, have also that property of 
looking black which some admire; but oh! better 
than all blackness—unless it be that of the large 
eastern eye, which, by the way, is zo¢ black—is your 
colour, ye thoughtful and earnest eyes of grey. But 
Selethrytha’s eyes are not grey, they are blue, and 
if they have not that rare and priceless tinge of 
the violet which proves that love, deep as the 
love of seraphs, is in the nature of the possessor, 
and quickening every pulse of the true and stead- 
fast heart below them, yet neither are they of 
that cold, glittering, snake-like hue sometimes called 
blue, but chiefly for lack of some more closely 





| dering in depraved manners,” his sins “ 
| to redeem, and with tears to abolish ;” whe 
| unflinching monitor adds, 





descriptive name for the colour, or rather no-colour, 
in whose steely paleness you sec nought better | 
than the concentration of self-worship. No; give 
my proud, resentful, nay, fierce, if it must be so, | 
and cruel princess, no eye such as these; her orbs 
are blue, full-tinted, and, if without that hue of | 
heaven aforesaid, the ever-blessed violet, that is | 
because the distinction thereof is vouchsafed to few 
in the world we breathe in. Many shall wear it in 
a better region—’tis the faith we hold to; but here 
below, if you see it more than twice in a life-time, 
believe that you are favoured beyond your fellows. 


| A good, bright, generous tone of blue then are 


the eyes for my Selethrytha’s wear, and here 


| enough; the rest I leave to your excellent good 
| Judgment and never-to-be-questioned taste. 


In the same work, and with relation to the most 
admired of our early sovereigns, I find an incident 
of later period, described by the friend and biographer 
of Alfred—the churchman Asser, namely—which has 
also a certain interest, as marking the habits of a 
man respecting whom we could scarcely know too 
much or see too many delineations in our galleries. | 
The words, as altered somewhat for my present pur- | 
pose, are these :— 

Passing over the time, “when a young man, and 
of a youthful mind,” as we learn from the reluctant 





* The facts of this legend are taken from the Greek | 
historian Procopius, an author not known to the present | 
| writer, by Mr. Sharon Turner, from whose “ History of the 
| Anglo-Saxons,” and from Gibbon’s * Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” it was taken some years since for a work 
then published ; it is from the last-mentioned publication, 
“ Stories and Studies from Chronicle and History,” namely, 
that the above has now been, not extracted, but adapted to 


| Alfred, “and must be worthily met. 


| the chamber. 


| were of a character so widely varied that 


| Studies from Chronicle and History, 


admissions of his attached biographer, he w 

hear the oppressed when they ae to hit ~ 
treated the poor “as of no estimation,” and whe 
his kinsman St. Neot admonishes the kin with 
all faithfulness, exhorting him to “cease toms he 


with alms 
a we n the same 
u L epart entire) 

thine unrighteousness, or much shalt thou can 
this life, and surely shalt thou be deprived of the 
kingdom thou art misruling.” Passing this, nor yet 
lingering on that fulfilment of some portion thereof 
to be found in the sufferings endured from “that 
swain’s evil wife, whom he feared because she would 
scold,” as the same writers tell us, and the story of 
whose burnt bread is so well known, let us come to 
the time when, all youthful errors abjured, Alfred 
had won for himself the titles of “the just,” “the 
wise,” and “the truth-teller,” even from those 
severe judges and true friends, of whose rectitude in 
his behalf you have proof above. 

Many works of great importance to the future 
advancement and culture of his people have now 
proceeded from the pen of the learned monarch— 
singularly learned for his day, and it is as a student 
that I want you to set him before us. Thus it js 
that we have him. The time is a wild night in 
autumn of the year 893; the wind whistles fitfully 
through the many crevices of the royal abode and 
its ill-fitting doors and windows ; the latter, but re- 
cently furnished with the luxury of horn panes, 
shake and rattle as the blast raves around them. 
The noble-looking ocenpant of the rude chamber 
suffers little interruption from this circumstance, 
but sometimes, as a gust of more than common 
violence comes raving through the building, his 
head, previously bent over his employment, is slightly 
raised, and a glance of satisfaction is given to the 
tall waxen tapers that supply him with light ; these, 
steadily burning in the clear horn casings, which he 
had himself contrived for them, bid calm and suc- 
cessful defiance to the airs that, blowing unheeded 
around the head of the observer, were seen with 
pleasure to assail as vainly the good shelter he had 
invented for his light. 

At once a lamp and a timepiece, the slender shaft 
now permits one of the small metal globes, attached 
to its length at equal distance, to drop with ringing 
sound into the brazen bow! prepared for its recep- 
tion, thus giving King Alfred to know that the 
short time which alone his many avocations per- 
mitted him to bestow on the object then filling his 
thoughts was expended; and rising from a board 
whereon he had been tracing certain lines, segments 
of circles, &c., the foreshadowings of improvement 
contemplated in the naval architecture of the period, 
the earnest student lays his rough pencil aside. 

He now gives the signal that an official, appointed 


| for that hour, and who, as he doubted not, was 


waiting without, might enter his presence, when the 


| Gerefa Lucumon—punetual, as is ever the servant of 


a master exact in the measurement of his own time 
—-stands instantly before his lord. 

But the marks of heavy care are on his brow, and 
his compressed lips are eloqueut of something much 
amiss, although as yet no sound escapes them. 

“Then it is true that the restless Hasten hath 
left his lair on the Norman coast, and it is indeed to 
our own shores that the Sea-king shapes his course ? 
observes King Alfred, the face of the Gerefa* being 
a sufficiently speaking exponent of the information 
his master had sent him to gather, in consequence of 
rumours lately brought him. 

“It is even so, noble king,” replies Lucumon; 
“his ships are off the Kentish coast ; already has he 


| destroyed the forts constructing by your orders in 
| the fens, and his 


barbarian hordes have well-nigh 
completed a strong line of defence along the 
Rother.” 5 : 
“He is a noble leader,” rejoins the generous 
Behold! 

” 

Sigeric and Ethelwyn come to share our council, 
he adds, 2s the thanes he mentions are seen entering 
“Summon our trusted Ceolwulph, 





this name, from whieh it 
nodern * sheriff,” was 
but his duties 
we know of no 
ictly equivalent. 

office now existing that could be called strictly equiva’e 


“ : neal “dl 
Tv , ) le : re See “Stories an 
There were three classes of gerefa. * , 

; “vol. L. p. 124, et 8¢9- 


® Gerefa: the officer bearing 
seems probable that we derive our moe 
one of much consequence in the executive ; 





the writer's presont purpose. 
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with the Bretwalda* Ethelbald ; let our honoured 
kinsman Neot also know that we erave his presence ; 
pray our good Asser —— and return 
lf to take part in this matter. 
+ see aos bring more cheerful looks with 
ntinued the speaker, with a friendly smile ; 
hath aided me through as dangerous a 
jancture: redoubted as this Heesten is, fear not, 
my good Lucumon, thou shalt see me well through 
this, our best efforts, and the blessing of Heaven 
on them to aid.” 
Prat the confidence thus expressed was well- 
founded, you will all remember, a series of victories 
followed: the wife and family of Hesten, twice 
brought as prisoners to the presence of Alfred, were 
twice returned, with costly presents, to their natural 
protector, the beaten and bafiled Sea-king ; and the 
Danes, with their allies, the Frisians, were ultimately 
driven from the land. 

Take now either or all of the scenes suggested by 
these events, unless you prefer the din of battle 
rather, and in that ease you may depict the death of 
the Gerefa Lucumon, who fell, to the lasting grief of 
Alfred, in the last battle fought on this occasion. 

The fearful ravages to which the country had 
been exposed were followed by a pestilence that for 
three years “filled the nation with the bitter death 
of straw.’ + offering but too many occasions for 
the exercise of those virtues which placed Alfred 
high among the greatest, if they did not render him 
the very greatest sovereign the world has ever pro- 
duced. 


thee,” co 
“thy wisdom 


—— 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
IN ITS RELATIONS TO ART. 





Tue twenty-sixth meeting of the English Par- 
liament of Science has recently been held at 
Cheltenham, under the presidency of Dr. Dat- 
beny. A careful review of the proceedings has 
convinced us—notwithstanding the ery which 
we have heard, that science shows no signs of 
peas a healthful vitality stirs the 
ody of pepe xen and plodding industry is 
displayed on every hand, gradually developing 
those beautiful truths, by the accumulation of 
which man advances to a knowledge of nature’s 
grandest laws. 

The Art-Journal is not the place in which to 
discuss the numerous matters brought before 
the respective sections; yet a brief notice of 
the general bearings of the questions brought 
under consideration, showing their practical 
value,and a more especial comment on those 
points which have any relation to Art, cannot 
fail to interest its venlnn 
_ In the address of the president many most 
important advanees in chemical and botanical 
science are fully explained. As botanist and 
chemist, Professor Daubeny has wisely chosen 
to dwell more fully on his own departments of 
science, rather than to wander into those do- 
mains of physical investigation with which he 
cannot claim such intimate acquaintance. The 
rapid progress made in organic chemistry was 
clearly shown; the anlel sinlestt which it 
has already given us ex lained ; and the pro- 
bable results of the inquiries, which are pushed 
lorward with much energy, detailed with much 
exactness, 

When the British Association commenced its 
useful labours, all—of chemistry—that could 
he quoted as worthy the name of a science was 
comprehended within the limits of the mineral 
kingdom. “Here, at least,” continues the 
president, “the outline had been traced out 
with sufficient precision; the general laws 





* The Bretwalda w 
: 2 alda wasa } : : 
In peace or war, cader of high command, whether 
. t A mong the fierce Northmen of those days all who did 
' die in battle were said to “die a straw death,” the ex- 


| 





| 


oe uttered in scorn, not unfrequently proenring for 
ccna offending utterer, or the affronted listener—nay, 
aia eee for both—an exemption from the dis- 
congenial - ae thereof, by the more violent and more 
“echial mode of ending life conse 7 . » ° 
thus occasioned, g& life consequent on the quarrel | 


| watch wheels, 


established on a firm basis; the nomenclature 
framed with logical exactness; the facts con- 
sistent with each other, and presented in a 
scientific and luminous form. Thus, a philo- 
sopher, like Sir Humphrey Davy, who had 
contributed in so eminent a degree to bring the 
science into this satisfactory condition, might, 
at the close of his career, have despaired of 
adding : uy thing worthy of his name to the 
domain of chemistry, and sighed for other 
worlds to subdue. But there was a world 
almost as little known to the chemists of that 
ee as was the western hemisphere to the 

acedonian conqueror,—a worl o_o’ 


| an infinite variety of important products, calle 


into existence by the mysterious operation of 
the vital principle, and therefore placed, as was 
imagined, almost beyond the reach of experi- 
mental research. This is the new world of 
chemistry, which the continental philosophers, 
in the first instance, and subsequently those of 
our own country, have, during the last twenty 
years, been busy in exploring; and, by so doing, 
iave not only bridged over the gulf which had 
before separated, by an impassable barrier, the 
kingdoms of inorganic and of organic nature, 
but, also, have aided provinees as extensive 
and as fertile as those we were in possession of 
before, to the patrimony of science.” 

Many of the discoveries in organic chemistry 
will at once occur to all. The production of 
fruit essences, for example, from the waste 
matters of cities, and of the perfumes of flowers 
from the refuse of manufactories, are now well 
known; our fancy soaps and cheap confec- 
tionery deriving their odour and their flavour 
from these sources. From the putrifying heaps 
of the dye-works, a colour rivalling in bril- 
liancy the original madder reds is now ex- 
tracted ; and we may reasonably hope within a 
very short period to be enabled to reproduce in 
our laboratories all those useful products which 
have hitherto been obtained ole direct from 
natural sources. In discoursing on these ad- 
vances of chemistry, Dr. Daubeny says, “ Al- 
ready, indeed, chemistry has given tokens of 
her powers, by threatening to alter the course 
of commerce. ‘Thus, she has discovered, it is 
said, a substitute for the cochineal insect in a 
beautiful dye producible from guano. She has 
shown that our supply of food might be ob- 
tained at a cheaper rate from the antipodes, by 
simply boiling down the juices of the flesh of 
cattle, now wasted and thrown aside in these 
countries, and importing the extract in a state 
of concentration. She has pointed out that one 
of the earths which constitute the b peg 
material of our globe, contains a metal as light 
as glass, as malleable and as ductile as copper, 
and as little liable to rust as silver; thus pos- 
sessing properties so valuable, that when means 
have been found of ee it economically 
from its ore, it will be capable of superseding 
the metals in common use, and thus of rendering 
metallurgy an employment, not of certain 
districts only, but of every part of the earth 
to which science and civilisation have pene- 
trated.” ; 

The beauty of the lakes and carmines ren- 
dered them especially valuable to the artist. 


‘It has ever been a matter of regret that such 


pigments should not possess the desired degree 
of permanence. It is said that the colour ob- 
tained from the guano has the valued persist- 
ence, and that, as far as experiment has been 
able to determine the problem, its resistance of 
atmospheric and luminous influences is great. 
The metal aluminium promises to be available 
for many purposes in the Arts. At present, 
owing to its high price, this beautiful metal has 
only been employed in the manufacture of 
t be a maker in Paris, in the for- 
mation of small weights (for this aes its | 
lightness renders it exceedingly valuable), and 
for coating some 


| 





of the more delicate philoso- | yellow ray, 
| 


phical instruments. Aluminium is now nearly 
oe of gold. This arises from the cost of 
P uction, the process being, in brief, as 
ollows :—From pure clay—such as the finest 
porcelain clay—a chloride of alumina, is formed ; 
this is ex to heat, in a closed vessel, in 
contact with sodium ; by this the aluminium is 
liberated and distilled over. Sodium is, it is 
well known, obtained from commercial soda ; 
and as the production of aluminium depends 
upon the cost of sodium, it cannot but be in- 
teresting to know that this singular metal is 
said to be obtained by a chemist of Glasgow at 
five shillings the pound, and that it is expected 
that it may be manufactured at even less than 
this. When this manufacture comes fairly into 
operation we may expect to obtain aluminium 
at less cost than silver; and endless are the 
Art-applications of this metal, which exists in 
every ad of clay spread over the surface of 


our r glo . 

e Stereoscope has largely engaged our 
attention; there are, however, some curious 
poe connected with the instrument, and 
yearing on the phenomena of vision, which are 
not satisfactorily explained. Mr. Claudet 
brought before the physical section some re- 
marks on the refraction which occurs in semi- 
lenses, tending to explain the cause of the illu- 
sion of curvature given to pictures representin 
flat surfaces. It was shown that vertical 
lines, seen through prisms or half-lenses—which 
are virtually the same in physical character—are 
bent, presenting their concave side to the thin 
edge of the prism, and, as the two photographic 
pictures are bent in the same manner, the 
inevitable result of their coalescence, in the 
stereoscope, is a concave surface. It is pro- 
— to obviate this; and the suggestion is 

rving of every attention by those in pos- 
session of these pleasing instruments. By 
employing the centre of the lenses on/y to 
examine the two pictures, the defect is over- 
come. The centre of the lenses do not, how- 
ever, refract laterally the two images, conse- 
quently their coincidence cannot take place 
without placing the optical axes in such a posi- 
tion that they are nearly parallel, as if we were 
looking at some very distant object—such as 
the moon. By practice, there are but few 

ersons who could not use such a stereoscope. 

r. Claudet, by a simple experiment, illustrates 
the above conditions. If, holding in each hand 
a prism, a person looks through their thin 
edges at the window from the opposite side of 
the room, he will see, first, two windows, with 
their vertical lines bent in contrary directions ; 
but by inclining gradually the optical axes, we 
can converge them until the two images co- 
alesce, and we see only one window ; as soon as 
they coincide the lateral curvature of the ver- 
tical lines ceases, and they are bent projectively 
from back to front: we have, then, the illusion 
of a window concave towards the room, such as 
it would appear reflected by a concave mirror. 

A process for introducing clouds and artistic 
effects into photographs engaged the attention 
of the physical section. The pictures produced 
were very pleasing; but it must not be for- 
gotten that they were printed from a nega- 
tive, which had been so far tampered with as to 


lose all its photographie character. The gen- 
tleman communicating this subject, Mr. E. 
pher to 


Vivian, speaks of enab m be phot 
compose pictures in accordance with the rules of 
Art, without the least sacrifice of detail, or 
departure from the truth of the original nega- 
tive, so far as the latter is true to nature. 
Nothing can possibly be more dangerous to 
photography or more detrimental to Art than 
this. The truth of the solar picture is to be 
sacrificed to the fancy of the artist; and the 
work of Art is to be degraded to the mechani- 
cal process of “ supplying the deficiency of the 
modifying the excessive action of 
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the blue, toning down its glare, and mending 
the sanatural whiteness of slate roofs and 


water.” 52, 
Photography has its proper field ; and within 


its legitimate limits there are few applications | 


of science which take a wider range or produce | se :U 
' ferent chemical conditions of transmitting some 


more beautiful effects. The defects of a pho- 
tograph are well known; but these are com- 
«nsated by that truthfulness of detail now so 
reliable. We value a photographie picture of the 
‘Temple of Minerva for that fidelity which the 
human hand cannot attain to; we treasure a 
“ sun-picture” of Thermopylae, or of ~~ of 
Marathon, not as we would treasure a Turner- 
esque picture of these hallowed spots, but for 
the mechanical truth which givés us the mi- 
nutest objects on the scene. The lover of pho- 
tography desires no artistic npn those 
which he can obtain by a careful study of 
nature, and close observation of those physical 


conditions which exist in the marvellous sun- | 


‘neutral grey. Mr. Maxwell had another paper, 
'“On the unequal sensibility of the foramen 


heam. If once the photographer is permitted 
to paint in shadows, and rué out lights, we 


may have pretty positive pictures, but all the | 


interest of the art is gone. 

To Art, photography is a dangerous hand- 
maid; the true artist may use photography as 
a sludy of nature’s grouping a detail; but if 


he goes beyond this the result is injurious. In | 


the Exhibitions of the Royal Academy, and 
of Water-Colour paintings, there have been too 
many evidences of the uses made of photo- 
graphy. Much of the minute and often ad- 
mired detail seen in the foregrounds of the 
landscape-painter—the reedy pool and the ferny 
combe—are too evidently the produce of the 
camera-obscura. Minuteness has been gained 
in the pictures—mind has been lost. 

Mr. Nasmyth made some observations on the 
form usually attributed to lightning by painters 
in works of Art, both ancient and modern. He 
said the differences which he had observed be- 
tween the electric flash of the artist and the same 
ape van in, nature were very considerable. 

e believed the error to originate in the form 
given to the thunderbolt in the hands of Jove, 
as.sculptured by the Greeks. The form of 


Aightning, as exhibited in nature, was simply an 


irregular curved. line, shooting from the earth 
below ‘to the cloud above, and: offtn continued 
from the cloud downwards again to, another 
distant part of the earth. This appearance was 
conceived to be the result of the rapidly shoot- 
ing point of light, which constituted the true 
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“Theory of Colours,” deserves close atten- 
tion. There was one communication by Dr. 
Gladstone on some dichromatic phenomena 
among solutions, and the means of represent- 
ing them, which detailed many remarkable facts 
as to the power possessed by fluids under dif- 


rays and reflecting others. 

The theory of compound colours, with espe- 
cial reference to mixtures of blue and yellow 
light, was the subject of a communication from 
Mr. J. C. Maxwell. The principal point of 
the paper was to prove that, although mixtures 
of bine and yellow pigments made green, that 
the green ray of the spectrum was not—as is 
frequently stated—the result of a combination 
of the blue and yellow rays. Plateau, J. D. 
Forbes, and Helmholtz, have severally drawn 
attention to the fact that when we whirl a disc 
upon which the two colours blue and yellow 
are painted, the result is not a green, but a 


centrale to light of different colours.” This 
aper can scarcely be said to have any artistic 
coolers but as explaining the want of sensibi- 
lity in some eyes to colours of a particular 
order, it was of interest. 
The communication of the session—regarded 
as to its scientific value and practical applica- 
tion—was that of Mr. Bessemer on his new 


method of manufacturing iron, by which all the 








laborious operations of the puddling furnace 
are avoided. The importance of this metal— 
iron—to this country, entering as it does into 
every branch of our manufactures, renders any 
discovery by which it can be produced in a 
purer state, at a much cheaper rate than ordi- 
nary, of the first moment. Although Great 
Britain possesses an abundant supply of iron 
ores of various kinds, and an almost unlimited 
supply of fuel, yet the British iron has only in 
a few instances proved equal to the iron of 
Sweden and of Russia. ‘The superiority of 
these foreign irons has been thought to be due 
to the charcoal fuel employed; and the char- 
coal iron of the Ulverstone furnaces has been 
considered equal to the Swedish. It would 
appear, however, that by the process of Mr. 
Bessemer, any of our irons can be rendered— 
either as steel iron or as bar iron—quite equal 
to that obtained from the Continent. 

Our iron manufactures may one day form 
the subject of an article for this Journal ; at 


lightning, leaving on the eye the impression of | present we have only to state that the. process 


the path it traced; In very intense lightning 


of Mr. Bessemer—which has created much sen- 


offshoots of an arborescent form may be ob- | sation in the iron trade—consists in forcing air 


served to proceed at several. places from the 
primary track of the flash. There are many of 


these great. natural phenomena to which it is | of this is remarkable. 


| 


through molten iron immediately after it is 
drawn from the blast furnace. The operation 
The oxygen of the air, 


extremely desirable that the attention of the | combining with the carbon which is always 


landseape-painter should be directed. 

Mr. H. R. Twining exhibited models to illus- 
trate a new method of teaching perspeetive. 
‘The advantages of a knowledge of the principles 
of pee to every one—even those learn- 
ing to draw—are too obvious to be insisted on. 
Mr. Twining’s principle has many points of 
great merit. ile arranges his. solid forms in 
an agreeable manner; and places an image in 
the exact spot which the observer ought to 
occupy, and which serves to mark the true 
focus of the picture. Thus is obtained a com- 
bination by which perspective principles can be 
studied in all their detail. 

In connection with the phenomena of colour 
there were several communications. 
matic phenomena are scarcely known to artists ; 


yet they are constantly occurring in nature, 


tions of Art and manufacture. The German 
poet and philosopher, Goethe, has, with his 
usual perception, dealt with this somewhat 


complicated subject. The chapter on these 


Dichro- | 


phenomena, in East lake's translation of Go ‘the’s 





mixed with pig-iron, increases the combustion, 
and commend the fluidity of the whole 
mass. Under the operation the fluid iron boils 


| Violently, and all the impurities which tend to 
| the deterioration of the metal are thrown > to 
| the surface in an oxidised state, or geste as 


| carbonic acid. 


It is said that in a short time 


| steel of fine quality is obtained; and by con- 
| tinuing the process a little longer, refined iron 
| of the purest nature. 


Ornamental casti in iron, 2 to those 
of Berlin, may now be easily produced in this 


| country; and where we have hitherto been 


compelled to employ iron of inferior quality, 


| we may now use steel, or metal of the most 


} 


superior malleability. If the process of Mr. 


| Bessemer—when tried on an extended scale— 
equals the experimental results obtained, this 
and are frequently obgervable in the produc- | 


discovery will be one of the most valuable ever 
made in this important branch of human in- 
dustry. 


R. ust. 





THE ROYAL PICTUREs. 





THE MADONNA, 
Carlo Dolci, Painter. F. Bal, E 
Size of the Picture, 10 in. by 8} ta, bare 


Carto Doct, as we learn from his fr 
biographer, Baldinucci, was of a Fievestios haan ~ 
whom his father Andrew, and his grandfather and 
uncle by his mother’s side, Pietro and 

Minari, were all painters, mach esteemed in their 
native city. Carlo was born in Florence in 1616 
and died there in 1686. At the age of four years he 
had the misfortune to lose his father, and his inetd 
having a numerous family to support, placed him 
when he was only nine years old, with a Vig. 
nali, who had studied in the school of Rosell, sud 
acquired great reputation as a- teacher. Tn “four 
years, it is stated, he conld paint so well that he 


attracted the attention of a distingnished awiateur 


Pietro de Medici, who introduced him to the court 
of Florence, where he found constant and profitable 
employment. * About the year 1670 he’was invited 
to Innspruck, to paint the ‘portrait of Claudia 
daughter of Ferdinand of Austria. On his return 
he became subject to attacks of melancholy, which 
continued at intervals till his death. He left behind 


him one son, who entered into holy orders, and’ 


seven daughters, one of whom, Agnes, painted in the 
style of her father. 

Carlo Dolci, from the first, determined to paint 
none but sacred subjects. Baldinucci attributes his 
excellence to a special gift from heaven as the reward 
of his pious intentions. His pencil was, accordingly, 
employed chiefly on ideal portraits of the Madonna, 
Magdalens, and saints: they are characterised by 
pleasing and gentle expression, peculiar gracefulness, 


and a delicaey of execution which, for oil-painting,* 
is carried to exeess—the high finish and the texture’ 


of his pictures frequently giving to them a cold and 
artificial appearance. It is these qualities of refine- 
ment and finish that make his works so popular in. 
Italy, where they have always been in great request 
among the wealthy religionists as ornaments amd 
objects of veneration in their private apartments. 
His pictures of this class, for which he was usually 
paid about 100 crowns, are extremely numerous, for 
he painted many duplicates, and all now realise very 
high prices; but copies also abound, which were 
principally made by his daughter Agnes and his 
pupils, Alessandro Lomi and Bartolomeo Mancini, 
His principal pictures, of a class that scarcely 
belongs to portraiture, are—‘‘ Madonna and Child,” 
and “St. Andrew praying at the Cross,” both in 
the Pitti Palace, at Florence; “Christ breaking. 
Bread,” ‘St. Cecilia,” and “ Herodias,” in the 
Royal Gallery of Dresden; “‘ St. John the Evangelist,” 
in the Berlin Museum ; and the “ Daughter of Hero- 
dias with the Head of John the Baptist,” in Windsor 
Castle. The Earl of Ashburnham possesses a dupli-, 
cate of the “St. Andrew,” and the Marquis of 


‘ 


Westminster one of the “‘ Herodias,” in the Dresden* 


Gallery. Dr. Waagen asserts that the Marquis pur-' 
chased his picture from Lord Ashburnham. «The 
same authority gives a list of twenty-eight pictures 
by Carlo Dolei in this country ; the chief of which. 
are—the “Virgin and Child,” belonging to Mr. 
Wombwell; the “ Nativity,” and ‘“ Christ taking 
the Cross from Joseph,” in the possession of Lord 
Cowper ; the “ Virgin and Child, with. Saints, in 
Lord Ward’s collection ; the “ Adoration. of the 
Kings,” at Blenheim, and the glorious half-length of 
the “ Virgin with a Crown of Stars”—perhaps the 
finest example of the master in existence—im the 
same gallery ; “Christ and the Woman of Samaria, 
in Mr. Harford’s collection ; a repetition of the 
Dresden picture, “Christ blessing the Bread, 
belonging to the Marquis of Exeter ; another replica 
of the same work, in the possession of Mr. Methuen, 
of Corsham’; and the “Marriage of St. Catherine, 
belonging to Earl Spencer. 

The  Medouna © ieee engraved is in the col- 
lection at Windsor Castle: it is one of the many 
pictures of the same subject, and similarly treated, 
that exist in England and elsewhere; they are all 
easily recognised by the blue mantle covering the 


‘head. ‘The Windsor picture is painted on copper. 
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THE 
MONKS OF THE MIDDLE AGES.* 


BY THE REV. EDWARD L, CUTTS, B.A. 





We have already sketched the history of the rise 
of monachism in the fourth century out of the 
groups of Egyptian eremites, and the rapid spread 
of the institution, under the rule of Basil, over 
Christendom ; the adoption in the west of the new 
rie of Benedict in the sixth century ; the rise of 
the reformed orders of Benedictines in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries; and the institution in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries of a new group of 
orders under the milder discipline of the Angustinian 
rule. We come now to a class of monastics who are 
included under the Augustinian rule, since that rule 
formed the basis ef their discipline, but whose 
striking features of difference from all other religious 
orders entitle them to be reckoned as a distinct class, 
under the designation of the Military Orders. When 
the history of the mendicant orders which arose in 
the thirteenth century has been read, it will be seen 
that these military orders had anticipated the active 
religious spirit which formed the characteristic of 
the friars, as opposed to the contemplative religious 
spirit of the monks. But that which peculiarly 


characterises the military orders, is their adop- | 


tion of the chivalrous crusading spirit of the age in 
which they arose: they were half friars, half cru- 
saders, 

The order of the Knicuts OF THE TEMPLE was 
founded at Jerusalem in 1118 a.v., during the in- 
terval between the first and second crusade, and in 
the reign of Baldwin I. Hugh de Payens, and eight 
other brave knights, in the presence of the king and 
his barons, and in the hands of the Patriarch, bound 
themselves into a fraternity which embraced the 
fundamental monastic vows of obedience, poverty, 
and chastity ; and, in addition, as the special object 
of the fraternity, they undertook the task of escort- 
ing the companies of pilgrims from the coast up to 
Jerusalem, and thence on the usual tour to the Holy 
Places; for the open country was perpetually exposed 
to the incursions of irregular bands of Saracen and 
Turkish horsemen, and death or slavery was the fate 
which awaited any caravan of helpless pilgrims whom 
the infidel descried as they swept over the plains, or 
whom they could waylay in the mountain passes. 
And, besides, the new knights undertook to wage a 
continual war in defence of the Cross against the 
infidel. The canons of the Temple at Jerusalem 
gave the new fraternity a piece of ground adjoining 
the Temple for the site of their home, and hence 
they took their name of Knights of the Temple ; and 
they gradually acquired dependent houses, which 
were in fact strong castles, whose ruins may still be 
see in many a strong place in Palestine. ‘Ten years 
after, when Baldwin II. sent envoys to Europe to 
implore the aid of the Christian powers in support 
of his kingdom against the Saracens, Hugh de Payens 
Was sent as one of the envoys. His order received 
the approval of the Council of Troyes, and of Pope 
Eugeue III., and the patronage of St. Bernard, the 
great preacher of the second crusade; and when 
Hugh de Payens returned to Palestine, he was at 
the head of three hundred knights of the noblest 
houses of Europe, who had become members of the 
order, Endowments, too, for their support flowed 
in abundantly ; and gradually the order established 
dependent houses on its estates in nearly every 
country of Europe. The order was introduced into 
England in the reign of King Stephen ; at first its 
chief house, “ the Temple,” + was on the south side 
of Holborn, Loudon, near Southampton Buildings ; 
alterwards it was removed to Fleet Street, where the 
establishment still remains, long since converted to 
other uses; but the original church, with its round 
uave, after the form of the Church of the Holy Se- 
pulchre at Jernsalem, still continucs a monument of 
the wealth and grandeur of the ancient knights. 
They had only five other houses in England, which 
Were called Preceptories, and were dependent upon 
the Temple in London. 

lhe knights wore the usual armour of the period ; 

* Continued from p. 287, 
t All its houses were called Temples, as all the Car- 


thnsian houses we ; 
: Mise re called Chartereux (corrupted in Erg- 
land into ¢ harterhouse),- iartereux (corrupted in Eng 








but while other knights wore the flowing surcoat of 


the twelfth or thirteenth centuries, or the tight-fitting | 


Jupon of the fourteenth, or the tabard of the fifteenth, 
of any colour which pleased their taste, and often 
embroidered with their armorial bearings, the 
knights of the Temple were distinguished by wearing 
this portion of their equipment of white, with a red 
cross over the breast ; and over all a long flowing 
white mantle, with a red cross on the shoulder ; they 
also wore the monastic tonsure. Their banner was 
of a black and white striped cloth, called beauseant, 


which word they adopted as a war-cry. ‘The rule | 


allowed three horses and a servant to cach knight, 


Married knights were admitted, but there were no 
sisters of the order. The order was suppressed with | 


cireumstances of gross injustice and cruelty in the 
fourteenth century. The knight here given, from 
Hollar’s plate, is a prior of the order, in armour of 
the thirteenth century, and the bulk of their estates 
was given to the Hospitallers. 











A KNIGHT TEMPLAR, 


The Knicuts or St. Jomn or JervsaceM, or the 
Knights Hospitallers, originally were a purely reli- 
gious order, founded about 1092 by the merchants 
of Amalfi, in Italy, for the purpose of affording hos- 
pitality to pilgrims in the Holy Land. Their chief 
house, which was called the Hospital, was situated 
at Jerusalem, over against the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre; and they had dependent hospitals in 
other places in the Holy Land, which were frequented 


by the pilgrims. Their kindness to the sick and | 


order, but only one house of them in England. ‘The 
superior of the order in England sat in Parliament, 
and was accounted the first lay baron. When on 
military duty the knights wore the ordinary armour 
of the period, with a red surcoat marked with a white 
cross on the breast, and a red mantle with a white 
cross on the shoulder. Their churches in England 
seem to have had circular naves, like those of the 
Templars ; out of the four “ round churches,” which 
are all popularly attributed to the Templars, three 





really belonged to the Knights of the Hospital. ‘The 
llospitaller here given, from Hollar’s plate, is a (not 
very good) representation of one in the armour of 
the early part of the fourteenth century, with the 
usual knight's chapeau, instead of the mail hood or 
the basinet, on his head. 





A KNIGHT HOSPITALLER, 


Other military orders, which never extended to 
England, were the order of Tevronic Knicuts, a 
fraternity similar to that of the Templars, but con- 
sisting entirely of Germans ; and the order of Our 
Lapy or Mercy, a Spanish knightly order in 
imitation of that of the Trinitarians. 

Before turning from the monks to the friars, we 
must devote a brief sentence to the ALIEN Priorirs, 
These were cells of foreign abbeys, founded upon 
estates which English proprietors had given to the 











foreign houses. After the expenses of the estab- 
lishment had been defrayed, the surplus revenue, or 


| a fixed sum in licu of it, was remitted to the parent 


house abroad. There were over one hundred and 


wounded soldiers of the first crusade made them | twenty of them. Edward I., on the breaking out of 


popular, and several of the crusading princes en- 
dowed them with estates; while many of the eru- 


war with France, seized upon them, in 1285, as be- 
longing to the enemy. Edward II. appears to have 


saders, instead of returning home, laid down their | pursued the same course; and, again, Edward LTI., 


arms, and joined the brotherhood of the Hospital. 
During this period of their history their habit was a 
plain black robe, with a linen cross upon the left 
breast. 

At length their endowments having become greater 
than the needs of their hospitals required, and in- 
cited by the example of the Templars, a little before | 
established, Raymond de Puy, the then master of | 
the hospital, offered to King Baldwin IL. to recon- 
struct the order on the model of the Templars, | 
From this time the two military orders formed a | 
powerful standing army for the defence of the king- | 
dom of Jerusalem. all 

When Palestine was finally lost to the Chris- | 
tians, the Knights of St. John passed into the | 
Isle of Cyprus, afterwards to the Isle of Rhodes, | 
and, finally, to the Isle of Malta, maintaining a con- 
stant warfare against the infidel, and doing good 
service in checking the westward progress of the | 
Mohammedan arms. They are not even now 
extinct. The order was first introduced into Eng- 
land in the reign of Henry L., at Clerkenwell ; which 
continued the principal house of the order in Eng- | 
land, and was styled the Hospital. The Hospitallers 
had also dependent houses, called Commanderies, on 
many of their English estates, to the, number of 
fifty-three in all. ‘There were many sisters of the 


in 1337. Henry IV. only reserved to himself, in 
time of war, what these houses had been accustomed 
to pay to the foreign abbeys in time of peace. But 
at length they were all dissolved by act of Parlia- 
ment in the second year of Henry V., and their pos- 


| sessions were devoted for the most part to religious 


and charitable uses. 


We have secn how for three centuries, from the 
beginning of the tenth to the end of the twelfth, a 
series of religious orders arose, each aiming at a 
more sucecssful reproduction of the monastic ideal. 


| The thirteenth century saw the rise of a new class of 


religious orders, actuated by a different principle 
from that of monachism. The principle of monach- 
ism, we have said, was seclusion from mankind, and 
abstraction from worldly affairs, for the sake of reli- 
gious contemplation. ‘To this end monasteries were 
founded in the wilds, far from the abodes of men ; and 
he who least often suffered his feet or his thoughts 
to wander beyond the cloister was so far the best 


| monk. ‘The new principle which actuated the friars 


was that of devotion to the performance of active re- 


| ligious duties among mankind. Their houses were 


built in or near the great towns; and to the majority 
of the brethren the houses of the order were mere 
temporary resting-places, from which they issued to 
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make their journeys through town and country, 
preaching in the parish churches, or from the steps 
of the market-crosses, carrying their ministrations 
to every castle and every cottage. They were, in 
fact, home missionaries; and the zeal and earnest- 
ness of their early efforts, falling upon times when 
such an agency was greatly needed, produced very 
striking results, “Till the days of Martin Luther,” 
says Sir James Stephen, “the church had uever seen 
so great and effectual a reform as theirs... . 
Nothing in the histories of Wesley or of Whitfield 
can be compared with the enthusiasm which every- 
where welcomed them, or with the immediate visible 
result of their labours.” They took great pains to 
fit their followers for the otlice of preachers and 
teachers, sending them in large numbers to the uni- 
versities, and founding colleges there for the recep- 
tiou of their students. With an admirable large- 
ness of view, they did not confine their studies 
to theology, but cultivated the whole range of 
Science and Art, and so successful were they, 
that in a short time the professional chairs of the 
universities of Europe were almost monopolised by 
the learned members of the mendicant orders.* The 
constitutions required that no one should be licensed 
asa general preacher until he had studied theology 
for three years. Then a provincial or general chap- 
ter examined into his character and learning, and, if 
these were satisfactory, gave him his commission, 
cither limiting his ministry to a certain district 
(whence he was called in English a /imitour, like 
Chaucer’s Friar Hubert), or allowing him to exer- 
cise it where he listed (when he was called a /is/er). 
This authority to preach, and exercise other spiritual 
functions, necessarily brought the friars into collision 
with the parochial clergy ; and while a learned and 
good friar would do much good in parishes which 
were cursed with an ignorant, or slothful, or wicked 
pastor, on the other hand, the inferior class of friars 
are aecused of abusing their position by setting the 
people against their pastors, whose pulpits they 
usurped, and interfering injuriously with the disci- 
pliue of the parishes into which they intruded. For 
it was not very long before the primitive purity and 





zeal of the mendicant orders began to deteriorate. 
This was inevitable; zeal and goodness cannot be | 
perpetuated by a system; all human societies of | 
superior pretensions gradually deteriorate, even as the | 
Apostolic Church itself did. But there were pecu- 
liar circumstances in the system of the mendicant | 
orders which tended to rapid deterioration. The 
profession of iendicaney tended to encourage the 
use of all those little paltry arts of popularity-hunt- | 
ing which injure the usefulness of a minister of reli- 
gion, and lower his moral tone. The fact that an 
increased number of friars was a source of additional 
wealth to a convent, since it gave an increased num- | 
ber of collectors of alms for it, tended to make the 
convents less serupulous as to the fitness of the men 
whom they admitted; so that we can believe the 
truth of the accusations of the old satirists, that dis- 
solute, good-for-nothing fellows sought the friar’s 
frock and cowl, for the license which it gave to lead 
a vagabond life, and levy contributions on the cha- 
ritable. Such men could easily appropriate to them- 
selves a portion of what was given them for the | 
convent; and they had ample opportunity, away from 
the control of their ecclesiastical superiors, to spend 
their peculations in dissolute living. We may take, | 
therefore, Chaucer’s Friar John of the Sompnour’s 
Tale as a type of a certain class of friars; but we | 
must remember that at the same time there were | 
many earnest, learned, and excellent men in the | 
mendicant orders—even as Mawworm and John 
Wesley might flourish together in the same body. 
The convents of friars were not independent | 
bodies, like the Benedictine and Augustine abbeys; 
each Order was an organised body, governed by the 
general of the order, aud under him, by provincial 


* As an indication of their zeal in t 


he pursuit of science 
mly necessary to mention the names of Friar Roger 
Hac n, the Franciscan, and Friar Albert-le (rand (Al- 
bee tas Magnus), the Dominican. They cultivated the Arts 
with equal zeal { the finest paintings in the world 
were executed for them, and their own orders produced 
artists f the highest exeellence, Fra Giacopo da Turrits 
a brated artist in mosaic « f the thirteenth century —. 
“ i ram scan, aS Was | ra Antonio da Nes roponti ‘ the 
veg F a Fitippe Lippi, * painter, was a ( armelite ; 
. mmny —. - oe l 4 ‘ Ange lico da Fiesole—than whom 
wavenly visions of spiritual 
Dominik 18. ’ 
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priors, priors of the convents, and their subordinate 
officials. There are usually reckoned four orders of 
friars—the Dominicans, Franeiscans, Carmelites, and 
Augustines. They were called Friars because, out 
of humility, their founders would not have them 
called Father and Dominus, like the monks, but 
simply Brother (Frater, Frére, Friar). 

The Dominicans and FRANCISCANS arose simul- 
taneously at the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
Dominic, an Augustinian canon, a Spaniard of noble 
birth, was seized with a zeal for converting heretics, 


FRIARS. 


and having gradually associated a few ecclesiastics 
with him, he at length conceived the idea of found- 
ing an order of men who should spend their lives in 
preaching. Simaltaneously, Franeis, the son of a rich 
Italian merchant, was inspired with a like design to 
establish a new order of men, who should spend their 
lives in preaching and doing good among the people. 
These two men met in Rome in the year 1216 a.p., 
and some attempt was made to induce them to unite 
their institutions in one; but Francis was unwilling, 
and the Pope sanctioned both. Both adopted the 
Augustinian rule, and both required not only that 
their followers personally should have no property, 
but also that they should not collectively as a body 
possess any property ; their followers were to work 
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A DOMINICAN MONK. 


Na 


for a livelihood, or to live onalms. The two orders 
retained something of the character of their founders ; 
the Dominicans of the learned, energetic, dogmatic, 
and stern controversialist—defenders of the orthodox 
faith, not only by argument, but by the terrors of 
the Inquisition, which was in their hands, even as 
their master is said, rightly or wrongly, to have 
sanctioned the eruelties which were used against the 
Albigenses when his preaching had failed to convince 
them. The Franciscans retained something of the 
character of the picus, ardent, fanciful enthusiast. 





| Fratri Minori—lesser brothers, Friars Minors ; 


| the habit was altered to a dark brown. 





| they claim as their founder, 





The wood-eut which we give of two fr; : 
their names, DOMINIC and | hp = 
them, is taken from a representation in a MS of 
the end of the thirteenth eentury (Sloan 346) Hy 
legend of a vision of the Dominic related in the 
“Legenda Aurea,” in which the Virgin Ma is 
deprecating the wrath of Christ, about to at : 
the world for its iniquity, and presenting to hing 
Dominic and Francis, with a promise that the ill 
convert the world from its wick ‘ iy 

Dominic gave to his order the name of Preachin 
Friars; more commonly they were styled Densininnns 
or, from the colour of their habits, Black Friars*— 
their habit consisting of a white tunie, fastened 


| With a white girdle, over that a white sea 


and over all a black mantle and hood, and 
the lay brethren wore a black seapulary, The Do- 
minican nuns wore the same dress with a white 
veil. They had, according to the last edition of the 


’ 
shoes ; 


| “ Monasticon,” fifty-eight houses in England. 


The Franciscans were styled by their founder 
were more usually called Grey Friars, maby 
colour of their habits, or Cordeliers, from the knotted 
cord which formed their characteristic girdle. Their 
habit was originally a grey tunie with long loose 
sleeves, but not quite so loose as those of the Bene- 
dictines, a knotted cord for a girdle, and a black 


hood ; the feet always bare, or only protected 


A FRANCISCAN MONK. 


by sandals. In the fifteenth century the colour of 
h The Fran- 
cisecan nuns, or Minoresses, or Poor Clares, as they 
were sometimes called, from St. Clare, the patron 
saint and first nun of the order, wore the same habit 
as the monks, only with a black veil instead of a 
hood. The Franciscans were first introduced into 
England, at Canterbury, in the year 1223 a.D., and 
there were sixty-five houses of the order in England, 
besides four of minoresses. : 

While the Dominicans retained their unity of or- 
ganisation to the last, the Franciscans divided into 
several branches, under the names of Minorites, 
Capuchins, Minims, Observants, Recollets, ae. 

The Carmentte Friars had their origin, as their 
name indicates, in the East. According to their 
own traditions, ever since the days of Elijah, whom 
the rocks of Carmel 
have been inhabited by a succession of hermits, who 


| have lived after the pattern of the great prophet. 


Their institution as an order of friars, however, dates 
from the beginning of the thirteenth century, when 
Albert, Patriarch of Jerusalem, gave them 4 ws 
founded upon, but more severe than, that of St. Basil ; 
and gave them a habit of white and red = 
which, according to tradition, was the fashion 0! he 
wonder-working mantle of their prophet-foun “ 
The order immediately spread into the Ba 
and Pope Honorius IL. sanctioned it, and chang : 
the habit to a white frock over a dark bent op 
and very soon after, the third general of theo ir, 


birs. 


* In France, Ja 
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Englishman, Simon Stock, added the scapulary, of 
the same colour as the tunic, by which they are to 
be distinguished from the Premonstratensian canons, 
whose habit is the same, except that it wants the 
scapulary. From the colour of the habit the po- 
pula English name for the Carmelites was the White 








A CARMELITE MONK. 


Friars. They were introduced into England, direct 
from Palestine, by Sir John de Vesci, in the early 
part of the thirteenth century, and became more 
popular in England than elsewhere in Europe, but 
they were never an influential order. They had 
ultimately fifty houses in England. 

The Austin Friars were founded in the middle 
of the thirteenth century. There were still at that 
time some small communities which were not enrolled 
among any of the great recognised orders, and a 
great number of hermits and solitaries, who lived 
under no rule at all. Pope Innocent IV. decreed 
that all these hermits, solitaries, and separate com- 
munities, should be incorporated into a new order, 
under the rule of St. Augustine, with some stricter 
clauses added, under the name of Ermiti Augustini, 
Hermits of St. Augustine, or, as they were popularly 
called, Austin Friars. Their exterior habit was a 
black gown with broad sleeves, girded with a leather 
belt, and black cloth hood. There were forty-five 
houses of them in England. 

There were also some minor orders of friars, who 
do not need a detailed description. The Crutched 
(crossed) Friars, so called because they had a red 
cross on the back and breast of their blue habit, 
were introduced into England in the middle of the 
thirteenth century, and had ten houses here. ‘The 
Friars de Peenitentia, or Friars of the Sark, were 
introduced a little later, and had nine houses. And 
there were six other friaries of obscure orders. But 
all these minor mendicant orders, all except the four 
great orders, the Franciscans, Dominicans, Augus- 
tinians, and Carmelites, were suppressed by the 
Council of Lyons, a.p. 1370. : 


We have now completed our sketch of the rise of 
the religious orders, and of their general character ; 
we have only to conclude this portion of our task 
with a brief history of their suppression in England. 
Henry VILL. had resolved to break with the pope ; 
the religious orders were great upholders of the 
papal Supremacy ; the friars, especially, were called 

the pope’s militia ;” the king resolved, therefore, 
upon the destruction of the friars. ‘The pretext was 
a reform of the religious orders. At the end of the 
= re a royal commission undertook the visita- 
. mn of all the religious houses, above oue thousand 

iree hundred in number, including their cells and 


aati. __ They performed their task with incredible 
aa POO. king’s command was exceeding ur- 
The a1 = ~- ten weeks they presented their report. 
er — louses they reported to be full of irregu- 
mae Boy viee; while “in the great solemne mo- 

isteries, thanks be to God, religion was right 


W 1] »bser ay ” . ry ’ 
observed and kept up.” So the king’s decree 








went forth, and parliament ratified it, that all the 
religious houses of less than £200 annual value 
should be suppressed. This just caught all the 
friaries, and a few of the less powerful monasteries 
for the sake of impartiality. Perhaps the monks 
were not greatly moved at the destruction which 
had come upon their rivals; but their turn very 
speedily came. They were not suppressed forcibly ; 
but they were induced to surrender. The patronage 
of most of the abbacies was in the king’s hands, or 
under his control. He induced some of the abbots 
by threats or cajolery, and the offer of place and 
pension, to surrender their monasteries into his hand ; 
others he induced to surrender their abbatial offices 
ouly, into-which he placed creatures of his own, who 
completed the surrender, Some few intractable ab- 
botse—like those of Reading, Glastonbury, and St. 
John’s Colchester, who would do neither one nor the 
other, were found guilty of high treason—no difficult 
matter when it had been made high treason by act of 
Parliament to “ publish in words” that the king was 
“an heretic, schismatic, or tyrant” —and they were 
disposed of by hangiug, drawing, and quartering. The 
Hospitallers of Clerkenwell were still more difficult 
to deal with, and required a special act of Parliament 
to suppress them. Those who gave no trouble were 
rewarded with bishoprics, livings, and pensious ; the 
rest were turned adrift on the wide world, to dig, or 
beg, or starve. We do not defend the principle of 
monasticism ; and it is not our business now to in- 
quire whether, with the altered times of the Church, 
the day of usefulness of the monasteries had not 

sed. But we cannot restrain an expression of 
indignation at the shameless, reckless plunder which 
ensued. The commissioners suggested, and Bishop 
Latimer entreated in vain that two or three mo- 
nasteries should be left in every shire for religious, 
and learned, and charitable uses; they were all 
shared among the king and his courtiers. The mag- 
nificeut churches were pulled down; the libraries, 
of inestimable value, were destroyed ; the alms which 
the monks gave to the poor, the hospitals which they 
maintained for the old and impotent, the iufirmaries 
for the sick, the schools for the people—all went in 
the wreck; and the tithes of parishes, which were 
in the hands of the monasteries, were swallowed up 
indiscriminately—they were not men to strain at 
such gnats while they were swallowing camels—some 
three thousand parishes, including those of the most 
populous and important towns, were left impover- 
ished to this day. No wonder that the fountains of 
public munificence in England have been dried up 
ever since ; aud the course of modern legislation is 
not calculated to set them again a-flowing. 


ODE FOR THE INAUGURATION OF 
FRANKLIN’S STATUE. 


SeprremBer 17, 1856. 





Give welcome to his sculptured form ! 
The artist’s perfect work is done,— 
Here let him stand, in light and storm, 

Our sea-girt city’s greatest son. 


His lineage sprung from honest toil, 

Swart Labour trained his youthful hand,— 
Want led him from his native soil,— 

Where first he breathed let Franklin stand. 


Tlis genius stamped the Press with power ; 
His glance the glowing future saw ; 
His science curbed the fiery shower ; 


His wisdom stood with Peace and Law. 


The world his story long has shrined,— 
To Fame his spotless deeds belong ; 

His homely truth, his ample mind, 
His.Saxon hate of human wrong. 


Room for the grey-haired patriot-sage ! 
For here his genial life began,— 
Thus let him look, from age to age— 
And prompt new Thought, enobling man. 


J.T. Freups. 


Bostox, U. 8. 


OBITUARY. 


SIR RICHARD WESTMACOTT, R.A., D.C.L. 


A vacancy occurs among the members of the 
Royal Academy by the death of Sir Richard West- 
macott, R.A.: this veteran sculptor died at his 





September, in the eighty-third year of his age. 

t is now nearly twenty years since the public 
has seen any new work from the hand of this 
sculptor, but his previous life was one of great 
activity ; a large number of the national monuments 
and statues of the period were executed by him, as 
well as of ideal subjects commissioned by private 
individuals: in fact, for some years he and Chantrey 
engrossed a very considerable portion of the patron- 
age of the public in their art,—for though the death 
of Flaxman did not take place till 1826, his works 
of a former character were comparatively few during 
the closing period of his life. 

London has been the birthplace of many of our 
greatest sculptors—Wilton, Bauks, Nollekens, Bacon : 
the metropolis has also a certain right to claim 
Flaxman, for though he chanced to be born in York, 
while his parents were staying there for a short 
period, London was their home, and hither the 
embryo sculptor was brought soon after his birth. 
To this list must be added Westmacott, who was 
born in 1775, in Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, 
where his father, a man of education, carricd on the 
business of a statuary. The son, showing early 
signs of the talent which after years developed, was 
instructed by his father in the elements of his art, 
and was then sent to Rome, in 1793. There he 
entered ‘the studio of Canova, under whom he made 
such progress, that he obtained the firet gold medal 
from the Academy of St. Luke, for a bas-relief of p 
subject in the history of “Joseph and his Brethren,” 
the year following his arrival in Rome: the prize 
was one offered by the Pope. In the next year he 
received a prize from the Academy at Florence, and 
was elected a member of that institution. Having 
passed about five years among the Art-treasures and 
schools of Italy, he returned to London, and esta- 
blished himself in London, not far from the residence 
of his father ; unwilling, however, that love affairs 
and matrimony should at any future time distract 
his thoughts from his profession, and occupy the 
time that ought to be devoted to it, he at once, 
though only twenty years of age, married both 
“wisely and well,” the lady being the daughter of 
Dr. Wilkinson. The young sculptor soon rose into 
public favour, his reputation having mainly arisen, 
according to a statement in the Literary Gazette, 
“upon the occasion of a design for some public 








work being thrown open to genéral competition. 
Westmacott’s design was so remarkable as to induce 
the judges to issue a second and higher prize for 
studies of the same subject.” In J805 he was 
elected Associate of the Royal Academy, and Acade- 
mician in 1812.* In 1827 he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Sculpture at the Academy in the room of 
Flaxman, and held the office till his decease, al- 
though his last lectures were delivered in 1854. 
He received the honour of knighthood in 1837, and 
was made a D.C.L. of Oxford in the same year. 

The principal public works exccuted by West- 
macott are the monuments to Sir Ralph Abereromby, 
Lord Duncan, Lord Collingwood, Sir Isaac Brock, 
Captain Cook, General Gibbs, and General Paken- 
ham, in St. Paul’s; the statues of Addison, Pitt, 
and Sir John Malcolm, in Westminster Abbey; the 
monuments to the Duke of Montpensier, Mrs. 
Warren, Spencer Perceval, and General Villettes, 
also in Westminster Abbey ; the statue of Lord Ers- 
kine, in the old hall of Lincoln's Inn; of Locke, 
in the library of University College; of the Duke 
of York, on the column in Pall-Mall; of the 
late Duke of Bedford, and of Fox, in Russell and 


® A!i the public journals that have noticed the death 01 











this sculptor, so far as they have been seen by us, give 
1816 as the date of his clection into the Academy; but on 
referring to our file of catalogues, which dees not, how- 
ever, extend so far back as that year, we find In some of a 


| more recent date that the work he presented on his elec- 


tion—* Ganymede,” an alio-relievo in marble- is dated 


| 3812; the same year stands also against the diploma works 


of James Ward, Sir Robert Smirke, E, I. Bally, and the 
late H. Bone, P. Reinagle,and Sir D, Wilkie. It is scarcely 
probable Westmacott would have given his diploma sculp- 
ture four years before his election. 





residence in South Audley Street, on the Ist of 
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Bivomsbury Squares respectively ; of Nelson, in 


the Liverpool Exchange ; the colossal Achilles, in | 
Hyde Park; a monument to Warren Hastings, in 


the Cathedral of Caleutta; and, conjointly with 


Vlaxman and Baily, a portion of the figures on the | 


fcieze of the marble arch retndved from Buckingham 
Palace to Cumberland Gate; and the sculptared 
pediment in front of the British Museum. ;, 

Of his principal ideal works we may point out his 
“ Pevehe” and “ Cupid,” in the possession of the 
Duke of Bedford; the “ Distressed “Mother,” exe- 
ented in 1832, and now in the possession of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne ;* the “Happy Mother,” 
exhibited in 1835; “ Euphrosyne,” executed for the 
late Marquis of Westminster—all of which have 
been engraved in the Art-Journal; “A Nymph 
preparing for the Bath,” in the collection of the 
Karl of Carlisle ; a “ Sleeping Infant,” in the pos- 
session of the Countess of Dunmore ; a group entitled 
“The Dream of Horace ;”” an a/to-relievo, exhibited 
ia 1825, under the. title of * Afflicted Peasants ;” 
© Devotion,” a statue in marble, exhibited in 1835 ; 
a “Gypsy,” in 1833 ; “The Abdlition of the Suttees,” 
a group in bronze for the pedestal to a statue of the 
late Lord W. Bentinck; a beautiful dasso-relievo, 
exhibited in 1820, entitled ‘‘ Maternal. Affection,” 
part of a monument erected in Hurst Church, Berk- 
shire, to the memory of a lady ; “ Cupid Captive,” 
exhibited in 1827, now at Petworth: nor must the 
basso-relievo be forgotten which ornaments’ the 
pedestal of the statue of Addison ; it represents the 
** Muses,” and displays much taste and gracefulness 


of design, with care and delicacy of execution. A | 


monument to the late Countess of Rocksavage is 
another of Wesmacott’s monumental compositions 
that is much admired. 

With the exception of the “ Psyche,” which 
belongs to the “ Canova School” of seulpture, the 
works of Sig R. Westmacott have more of the feeling 
of the old Roman sculptors, than of. the artists of 
a later period ; that is, they exhibit simplicity of 
style almost approaching to severity, rather than the 
graceful and softened expression which is generally 
the characteristic of modern sculpture, and, in a 
higher degree, of the works of the Greeks in their 
best time; he was less idealistic than naturalistic, 
even in his imaginative subjects. He utterly re- 
jected ‘all superfluities of ornament, everything 
approaching to a florid style, and was satisfied to 
present his figure as the result of a thoughtful, re- 
tlective mind, rather than of one under the influences 
of poetical imagery ; and yet he was far from being 
prosaic, His purity of taste, and his knowledge of 
what coustitute the highest qualities of his‘ art, 
elevated him as much above the poverty of the one 
as it restrained him within a reasonable expression 
of the luxaviance of the other. If he never reached 
the highest points of grandeur or beauty, he was 
always chaste, dignified, and impressive. 

Sir R.- Westmacott’s lectures at the Academy 
were indicative of the scholar; in simple, yet 
forcible, language he set forth the knowledge he had 
acjuired by the study of the antique; without any 
attempt at rhetorical display, he gained the attention 
of his audience by the truth and earnestness of his 
remarks, We presume his son, Mr. R. Westma- 
cott, R.A., will suceeed him in thé professor’s chair 
~—a distinction to which he is eminently entitled : 
for the Academy has no better scholar, nor any more 
accomplished gentleman, 


M. JEAN MARIE 8ST. EVE. 

We record, with much regret, the recent death, in 
Paris, of M. St. Eve, a French engraver of very con- 
siderable talent, whose “ St. Catherine,” after Guido, 
appeared in our last publication. He engraved 
several plates from the works of Raffaelle, and, at 
the time of his death, was engaged upon a large 
plate, a commission from the French Government. 
Ilis decease was not altogether unexpected, as he had 
been, for some time past, in a very delicate state of 
health. He was in the forty-sixth year of his age. 


* This very beautiful and affecting group was originally 
exceuted for a monument to Mrs. Warren, widow of the 
Bish p of Bangor; but when exhibited at the Academy 
the Marquis of Lansdowne so greatly admired it, that he 
solicited to have it surrendered to him. The request was 
eourteou ly acceded to, and a duplicate was afterwards 
finished for the monument. A third group has subse 
gnently been executed for Mrs. Ferguson, of Beal. n ar 
Kalth, in Scotland, Vive Art-Journal, 1849, aia 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Parts.—The church of Notre Dame was completely 
painted and decorated for the ceremony of baptising 
the young prince ; the decoration has been lott, in 
order to judge of its effect, with a view to its being 
properly executed if after due deliberation it is 
approved of; the opinion seems at present to be 
that it detracts from the solemnity of a Gothic ca- 
thedral.—A group in marble, by Emile Chartrouse, 
has been placed in-the Versailles Gallery, repre- 
senting ‘* Queen Hortensia educating Louis-Na- 
poleon in 1822.” The minister of state has com- 
missioned of M. Lazerge a picture of the Emperor 
distributing money to the sufferers at Lyons,.— 
M. Raffel Ls received an order from the Arch- 
duchess Sophia for five drawings.—In digging a 
foundation at Troyes, a magnificent mosaic for a 
saloon has been discovered in perfect preservation ; 
it is of the period of the third or fourth century.— 
The Museum of Nancy has been enriched with four 
medallion portraits of Prince Charles, Madame 
Charlotte, 
nette; they formerly belonged to the last unfor- 
tunate royal lady.—M. A. Fould has purchased for 
the Government the statue of ** Angelica chained 
to the Rock,” by M. Trupheme.—A collection of 
drawings has also been purchased, for a sum of 34,000 
francs, for the Louvre; it is known under the title 
of the “Collection Valadi, of Milan,’’ and consists 
principally of drawings of the early schools of Flo- 
rence, Bologna, and Milan, including six by Leonardo 
da Vinci.—M. Amaury Duval has finished the decora- 
tions of the Church of St.'Germain en’ Laye} the 
subjects chosen by the artist are—the ‘ Sermon on 
the Mount,’”’ the ‘*Good Samaritan,” the ** First 
Place at Table,’’ the ** Parable of the Vineyard,” 
the “ Prodigal Son,’’ and “‘ Christ crucified :”’ they 
are executed in fresco.—Several pictures have been 


| ordered by the Government, and will be placed in 





the gallery of Versailles: M. Glaize received a 
commission to paint the ‘ Distribution of the 
Kagles;”” M. Jalabert, the ‘‘ Visit of Queen Vic- 
toria;” M. Lariviére, the ‘‘ Entry of the President 
into Paris ;"’ M. Ange Tessier, the ‘‘ Completion of 
the Louvre.”” Mademoiselle Rosa Bonheur is en- 
gaged on a large canvas, the subject of which is 
** Spanish Contrabandistas.”” . M. Antigna has pro- 
ceeded to the scene of the late inundations on the 
Loire, to collect materials for a large picture com- 
missioned by the Government, representing the 
‘* Emperor at Tralazé relieving the Distressed.”’ 
Bertin.—The King has commanded that the 
marble statues of the heroes of the Seven Years’ 
War, which ornament the Wilhelmsplatz, shall be 
reproduced in bronze, as they were beginning to be 
much discoloured, and to exhibit symptoms of decay. 
The models for those of Ziethen ‘and Seidlitz are 
completed; and they will be followed by those of 
Dessau and Keith. Schwerin and Winterfeld, who 
have been presented in Roman costume, will . be 
remodelled by Kiss in the costume of their time. 
The pendant to Kiss’s Amazon, and intended to 
be placed on the other side of the entrance to the 
Museum, is in progress under the hand of the sculp- 
tor Albert Wolff. It represents a naked youth 
mounted on a horse, and contending successfully 
against a lion that has attacked him. 
Rome.—Signor Zabris, director. of the Papal 
Academy of Arts, has just sent to Ripa Grande, to 
be conveyed to Civita Vecchia for shipment to St. 
Petersburg, the last portion of a work of extreme 
colossal dimensions. For many years nothing on 
580 —_ a scale has been executed at Rome, as it 
exceeds in size even Crawford’s Washington. ‘The 
subject of the work is the athlete Milo in his last 
moments—he who was victor in the games at 
Delphi in the 50th Olympiad. He is said to have 
possessed such bodily strength as to bear on his 
shoulders a living ox across the arena, and slay the 
animal with his fist. In his advanced age, he saw 
an oak by the way-side partially riven, perhaps by 
lightning, and he conceived the idea of severing 
the tree entirely ; he made the attempt, but in the 
effort his arm became fixed in the cleft of the 
unyielding tree, and he, thus helpless, became the 
prey of a wild beast. The subject has often been 
treated by sculptors, but never on such a scale as this. 
Venice.—Mr. Parker has purchased from the 
proprietors of the Manfrini Collection a number of 
works, rye which are the famous “ Giorgione,”’ 
one of the chefs-d’auvre of the collection, also the 
Pordenones, the portrait of Ariosto, by Titian, 
and others at the price of 8000 napoledns. The 
Academy of Venice is treating with the proprietor 
of the gallery for the purchase of other works, for 
which pears the Emperor of Austria has placed a 
considerable sum of money at the disposal of the 
Academy. 
Brussets.—The artists of Brussels have just 


| founded a Water-Colour Society similar to those in 
England. 





ladame Elizabeth, and Marie Antoi-. 
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| TITANIA. | 
FROM THE BAS-RELIEF BY F. M MILLER 
POSSESSION OF J. H. FOLEY, A.R.A 


| 
| | 
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| WE introduce an engraving from this sy 
| gant example of sculpture with more then hs ft 
| uary feeling of pleasure, for the original is the result 
| of a commission given by one sculptor, who has just] 
achieved fame and honour, to a younger brothe, 
artist, who has yet a name to win. Mr. Foley, 
having seen the plaster model of ‘the work immedi. 
ately requested that it might be executed for him ia 
marble, and has caused it to be inserted, as a panel 
in a piece of furniture in his drawing-room. j 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” in which, as all 
are presumed to know, Titania is ushered into our 
world, has always been admired as one of the most 
marvellous creations of Shakspere. The most elo- 
quent critics and the most subtle metaphysicians | 
have confessed their total want of power to analyse 
its beauties. One can no more divide and detail its 
parts than we can separate the colours of the rainbow 
—it isa dream. As the reader peruses the play he 
attempts to rouse himself from the beautiful vision 
and to test his real vitality by some tangible effort, 
The boundary line between mind and matter is so 
imperceptibly fine that avtual existence seems an 
enigma. Whether the poet intended to convey to 
his readers the spirit of the season we love so in- 
tensely under the name of “Summer,” or to place 
before us, as in a mirror, the contrast between 
Material and Intellectual Beauty—the one liable to 
decay and death, the other imperishable and infinite 
—or between Ignorance and Knowledge, may be a 
matter for argument or speculation. The’ tendency 
of such illustrations of Shakspere as that before us 
must be to enlighten and to elevate, by awakening 
the reflective powers, enlarging the ideas, and allur- 
ing mankind to as much solid earthly happiness as 
is founded upon moral purity and a love of the | 
simple beauties of nature. 
Few of-the writings of our immortal dramatist | 
present so many varied subjects for the painter and | 
sculptor as “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” though 
there are in it scenes and characters which would 
almost, baffle the power of any artist to illustrate. 
The fairies, however, are not among the number; a 
refined and poetical imagination may hold converse 
with the “tiny people,” though, to quote the poet’s 
own ideas in another play, they “feed not upon the 
same meat as ourselves:” and may not we suppose 
that a group of them was at the side of the sculptor 
when, with a gracefulness almost Athenian, he ‘por- 
trayed the spouse of Oberon, slumbering in beauty— 


_ Quite o’er-canopied with luscious woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine"— 


beneath the soft moonbeams of a summer night? 
Her subjects, the elves, have crept into acorn cups, 
or have hidden themselves beneath harebells, or have 
climbed up the stem of the foxglove, and Jaid down 
in its purple flowerets. The queen, whiose jealous 
husband has squeezed the juice of flowers on her eye- 
lids, having cast aside her diadem—the pearls of 
which are dewdrops—and her sceptre— 


“ The graceful stem of some fair plant"— _ 


reposes on a bed of leaves, exquisitely beautiful in 
form and arrangement, with a flower-bud for her 
pillow. ‘The sculptor, with a refinement of feeling 
that proves his true and thorough appreciation S 
Shakspere, has, by a few dextrous, yet perfectly 
natural, curves of the foliage, traced the form of 
an angel’s wing beneath the round and po 
shoulder. Paris : 

The conception of this work is, to our minds, emi- 
nently beautiful: the delicacy of the mee omer ” 
equalled, we think, by the gracefulness with w . 
it is carried out, and the disposition of light an 
shadow renders the whole subject most — 
The sculptor has judiciously placed the eye + 
easy, careless position which suggests to the 7 ¢ 
eye that it is not merely a dream which the vd 
queen is enjoying, but “A Midsummer Nig’ 
Dream”—lulled into slumber by the eo 
the spheres,” and on a conch fragrant with 
sweets of a thousand flowers. 
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THE MANCHESTER MECHANICS’ 
INSTITUTION : 
ITS INAUGURATION, 





itution of Manchester is now a 
structure as aristocratic in character as any modern 
edifice of the kingdom ; it is the result of no sudden 
enthusiasm, the birth of no accident ; but the growth 
of thought and labour, energy and enterprise ; and its 
members are well entitled to the monument they 
have raised—an ornament and an honour to the 
great city of commerce and manufacture, Although 
we believe very few of these “ members” are actually 
«“ mechanics,” they are no doubt generally of the 
class for whose mental improvement it is a solemn 
duty to provide: such provision has been made in 
that liberal spirit which characterises all the move- 
ments in Manchester. Its wealth is great; it has 
been obtained by no wild speculation, nor by any 
spasmodic effort, but by continual toil—perhaps, 
indeed, by toil overmuch ; but nowhere is there to 
be found a more valuable illustration of the proverb, 
“diligence maketh rich.” It is “ grand,” in the 
better sense of the term, to note the large number of 
costly buildings rising in every quarter of the city; 
and especially so in reference to those prodigious 
warehouses in which the graces of architecture are 
added to those of necessity or convenience, “ In- 
stitutions” are increasing, national monuments are 
accumulating, the perpetually-thronged streets are 
assuming a character of elegance; and from having 
been among the clumsiest and “ dirtiest’ town of 
England, Manchester has become already a city in 
which wealth has combined with taste, in which 
public spirit has gone hand in hand with prudence, 
and judgment has laboured as the coadjutor of liber- 
ality. ‘The quarter in which stands the New Man- 
chester Mechanics’ Institution has less than other 
parts been subjected to improvement ; but ere long, 
no doubt, it will be the centre of an assemblage of 
structures dignified and graceful in motive and in 
appearance. ‘Ihe building is rather appropriate than 
fine; it is impressive from its stern simplicity, and 
does credit to the architect, the late Mr. Gregan, who 
carefully studied fitness and propriety. Its exterior 
is that of a building designed to accommodate a 
third or fourth generation of those who erect it. 
The several rooms—lecture-rooms, class-rooms, &c. 
—are spacious, admirably constructed as to light and 
sound, and partake of the general character of the 
edifiee—that of substantial convenience. 

Our business, however, at this moment is with 
the Exhibition of Art and Art-Industry by which it 
was inaugurated :—‘ The Exhibition was projected 
for the double purpose of contributing to the intel- 
lectual improvement and esthetical enjoyment of 
those who may visit it, and also of obtaining money 
to liquidate the debt which rests on the Institution. 
There have been five previous exhibitions in con- 
nection with the old institution, which were pro- 
gressively successful, realising to it a considerable 
amount of pecuniary profit, and affording no small 
degee of gratification to many thousands of persons.” 

The ceremony of inaugurating the new building 
took place on the 9th of September ; the domestic loss 
Which the prime-minister has sustained prevented his 
being present—a circumstance very prejudicial to the 
society, and for which it is to be hoped his lordship 
will make compensation by honouring the Institution 
with a visit during the autumn or winter—for we 


Tue Mechanics’ Inst 


believe its exhibition will continue open for six | 


months. Instead, therefore, of an imposing cere- 
mony, as intended, the proceedings were confined 
toa brief address by the president, Oliver Heywood, 
Esq., who spoke entirely to the purpose, with much 
good sense, and occasionally with a degree of 
carnestness amounting almost to eloquence, in the 
presence of a very large number of the magnates 
of the city. He commenced by a brief reference to 
the origin of the building :— 


“We thought that the past history of the insti- 
tution, which was among the eurliest of its class, 
and which has contributed so largely to the intel- 
lectual, social, and moral improvement of the com- 
sanity, might be traced with interest and advantage 
rom its day of small things, during a long and 
queceuatel career, until when, self-supporting, free 
rom debt, with 1600 members, of whom 900 
Were in regular attendance at its day and evening 





classes, and with a library of 16,000 volumes, with 
an annual circulation of 55,000 volumes, the build- 
gn By yw it had occupied for a quarter of a century 
—let it be remembered to the credit of Manchester 
that it was the first erected in this country for such 
& purpose—was found inadequate to mect the 
demands of a growing community, and an appeal 
was made for assistance to enable us to provide 
accommodation for those to whom, for lack of s 

in Cooper Street, we were under a necessity of re- 
fusing admittance into the classes, With what 
success, you see!” 


He continued :— 


“ The Exhibition which we open to-day is the fifth 
which has been undertaken, and successfully carried 
out, by the directors of this institution, Their 
fame is long = by, wee =p by the grander 
conceptions of later times—by the exhibitions of 
London, Dublin, and Paris; yet Manchester may 
recollect with pride that she was the first to set the 
example of these industrial exhibitions, and that the 
announcement which the directors were able to 
make at the conclusion of the first, now twenty 
— ago, that although, after having been visited 

y upwards of 60,000 le, it had closed without 
wilful injury to any single article exhibited, led to 
the opening of the museum and other institutions in 
the town, and was the circumstance upon which 
Mr. Hume, in the House of Commons, grounded 
his motion for the opening of the British Museum.” * 


The national anthem having been sung, the exhi- 
bition was formally declared to be open, and the 
assemblage divided to walk through the rooms and 
examine their contents. We shall follow them. ‘The 
exhibition, though not supplied with a very varied 
collection of the works of Art-Industry, has this 
strong recommendation—it contains the best pro- 
ductions of the best manufacturers ; such contributors 
as Hancock, Elkington, Minton, Copeland, Jackson 
and Graham, Winfield, the Colebrook Dale Company, 
Jennens & Bettridge, &c. &c., have expressed their 
respect for Manchester, and their value of its judg- 
ment, by selecting nothing upon the “it will do” 
principle, but have forwarded the choicest specimens 
of their several establishments. Consequently, as a 
practical lesson to those who examine the exhibition 
for study, it will be of the highest importance. 

As usual, the first days were partly occupied 
in unpacking ; the contribution of “ the Emperor” 
was late, yet in sufficient time to be displayed at the 
opening, at three o’clock, althongh an hour or two 
previously all things seemed in confusion ; labour, 
however, was uot left to hired hands, the committee 
“set to with a will,” and although many additions 
have been since made, and works are daily arriving, 
yet the visitors, in traversing the rooms, saw what 
was amply suflicient to justify a warm congratulation 
to the directors on the very elegant and appropriate 
inauguration of the New Mechanics’ Iustitute—to 
which in the course of a few months its members 
will remove. 

Immediately on entering a sufficiently spacious 
hall, and at the foot of a wide stone staircase, is 
the news and reading-room ; here have been placed, 
arranged on a circular stand, about forty of the fine 
productions of Sévres—sent by express order of the 
Emperor of France: they are of varied character, 
from the petite tcilet service to the huge vase six 
feet high. Besides these are several “ paintings on 
porcelain,” of the highest possible interest, and a 
number of examples of the beautiful work of Beau- 
vais—the latter gracing one of the wide passages 
which lead from the reading-room to the principal 
entrance, In this room also are several bronze 
pilasters and lamps, contributed by Mr. Potts, of 
Birmingham ; several doors and panels of much 
excellence, by Messrs. Crowther and Son, of Man- 
chester; a small collection of articles in hardened 
Indian-rubber ; some table tops and pillars in glass 
mosaic, by Mr. Stevens, of Pimlico; a recess con- 





* The president paid a well-merited compliment to the 
directors :—“ I should like, too, to say that during the four 
years it has been my privilege to preside over this insti- 
tution, the average attendance at the board, which consists 
of eighteen members, has been seventeen, and for the pre- 
sent year they have on no occasion met less than the full 
complement of eighteen, saving the misfortune of one 
member absent from sickness, and one only from an 
unavoidable engagement.” We ourselves may bear testi- 
mony to the energetic exertions of those who were entrusted 
with the arrangement of the Exhibition, and the placing in 





order of the various contributions ; and especially we are 
bound to allude to the merits of the intelligent secretary, 
Mr. Hurcuixes, who deserves and will receive the thanks 
of all parties—the society, the exhibitors, and the public, 
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tains the famous silk hangings, table-covers, &c., of 
Messrs. Houldsworth, of Manchester. But unques+ 
tionably the most attractive and important feature 
in this division of the building is supplied by the 
works of the justly renowned establishment at Cole- 
brook Dale. The apartment is partially divided by 
gates of much elegance, suited for the entrance to 
grounds of ordinary character ; they are of compara- 
tively small cost ; the design is purely Italian, and 
resent a happy mingling of strength and lightness, 
t is worthy of record that these gates were in pig- 
iron only a week before they were placed in the 
position they now occupy. To give anything like 
a detail of the several objects contributed by this 
company is out of the question; it must suffice to 
say that they consist of vases, table ornaments, 
kitchen ranges, chimney-pieces, garden fountains, 
garden chairs, tables, chandeliers, sun-dials, fenders, 
and numerous others, all of great excellence in 
design, and of workmanship so skilful as fairly to 
rival the best of their competitors in bronze. But 
the company employ not only good and skilful 
artisans—ihey apply for models to the best artists ; 
and foremost among those of whose aid they have 
wisely availed themselves is Mr. John Bell, whose 
mind is perceptible in various works, from the 
beautiful statue which sustains the fountain to the 
stand which is to contain the umbrella. For the 
perseverance they have exhibited, the liberality the 
have displayed, and the accomplished skill with 
which every department of these famous works is 
conducted, their directors deserve the honours they 
receive, and the success by which their labours have 
been rewarded. 

A passage, occupied, as we have observed, by the 
exquisite productions of Beauvais, leads into a beau- 
tiful drawing-room, fitted up by Messrs. Jackson 
and Graham, and containing the cabinet which 
obtained not only golden opinions, but the great 
medal of honour at the Exhibition in Paris, This 
room is so perfect in its contents and in its arrange- 
ments, as to present a model which the refined and 
the wealthy might follow with advantage : its sofas, 
chairs, flower stands, chandeliers, mirrors, picture 
frames, chimney and table ornaments, tables, work 
tables, &c, &e.—all the produce of this eminent 
firm, or its special importations—are of the highest 
excellence, Mr. Graham has paid to Manchester 
the compliment of believing, and of acting on the 
belief, that their wealth and taste must be ministered 
to by a supply only of what is rare, beautiful, and 
thoroughly good. 

Passing from this room, we enter one that is 
chiefly devoted to the contributions of the India 
House; these have been judiciously selected by Dr. 
Royle, chiefly with reference to the great trade of 
Manchester. Here also we find a looking-glass, 
tastefully designed and carefully executed by Mr. H. 
Whaite, of Manchester, and some good tables of 
buhl and marqueterie, contributed by Mr. Wells, of 
Regent Street, London. 

A room leading hence, and through it into the 
side entrance, contains a large number of the pro- 
ductions of Messrs. Minton and Co., and Mr. Alder- 
man Copeland ; two large stands contain the best 
productions of these emincnt firms. They are such 
as the public are well acquainted with, and duly 
estimate ; and it will suffice to say that the selection 
has been made so as to comprise a very large pro- 
portion of their best works of the several classes— 
statuary, vases, Ke, Ke. In the same room, also, is 
a collection of the works of Mr, Alcock, which, 
although by no means to compare with those 
that stand beside them, are creditable as mingling 
utility with elegance. 

Of glass we regret to find there are no specimens 
exhibited—an evil we trust to see amended ; for 
an secession might thus be made that would 
materially increase the interest of the exhibition, 

Ascending the staircase, we arrive at the Lecture 


| HALL; at present this large and happily constructed 


room contains little except some garden chairs of the 
Colebrook Dale Company, a few large pictures, 
several busts, and a series of abont twenty statues, 
which are here seen to great advantage. These are 
the works of MacDowell, Foley, Bell, Marshall, and 
Lough—our readers are acquainted with all of them; 
here also are two or three bas-reliefs of delicious 
character by F. M. Miller, Mrs. Thorneycroft’s bust 
of the Queen, and Behnes’ statuette of Godiva, A 


| gallery runs round the hall; here are the busts; the 
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statues ‘are admirably placed, and we trust that 
circumstances will not cause their removal. 

A long and comparatively narrow chamber lead- 
ing hence, contains a number of beantiful works in 
silver, contributed by Mr. Hancock, of New Bond 
Street. The most importaut of these are the Com- 
memoration or Testimonial Groups, and especially 
those which are the work of Mr. H. Armstead. 





Several of these, although of small proportions, are 
of excellence sufficient to justify criticism as if they 
were models for execution the size of life. 


graceful character are also of his design. Mr. 
Hancock has been a liberal and valuable contributor, 
and the committee owe him much for the good ser- 
vice he has rendered. In this room also are three 
large cases filled with the best productions of Messrs. 
Elkington ; of these it will suffice to say there seems 
to have been omitted nothing that could manifest 
their zeal for the cause they have thus generously— 
and it may be added wisely—assisted in Manchester. 
Here also is a very pleasing, although limited, selee- 
tion of the productions of Messrs. Jennings and 
Bettridge ; and a bedstead of brass and iron, and an 
elaborately wrought cradle, the work of Messrs. 
Winfield and Son, of Birmingham. 

In a sinall room off this—the second floor—are 
exhibited the admirable stamped leather works of 
Leake and Co.; three or four beautiful examples of 
the decorated slate of Messrs. Magnus; while the 
walls are hung with the chromo-lithographs of 
Hanhart and Rowney, and the remarkable works 
executed under the patent of Mr. Baxter.* 

Ascending to the third floor we have but one apart- 
ment, the ceiling of the lecture-room absorbing the 
remaining space. This room contains eighty draw- 
ings from the pictures of Her Gracious Majesty the 
Queen and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, which 
it has been our gratifying privilege to contribute to 
the exhibition of the Mechanics’ Institution. Under 
the charge of Mr. Thomas Agnew, the Manchester 
publisher of the “ Royal Gallery,” they have “ fared 
well,” receiving the fall honour to which they are 
undoubtedly entitled; not alone because of their 
exceeding value and interest as works of Art, but as 
bringing palpably before the visitor the Royal Col- 
lections at Osborne, Windsor Castle, and Bucking- 
ham Palace, to which it is impossible the people 
can have access. ‘The majority of these pictures are 
from the collection at Osborne; it is here are 
gathered the works of modern artists, of which the 
other galleries contain few; and these are entirely 
the private purchases of her Majesty and her illus- 
trious consort, many of them being “ birthday 
gifts"’—for it cannot, we think, be amiss to state that 
annually the gift of the Prince to the Queen is a 
picture, and the same on the birthdays of the Prince, 
when the present of her Majesty to him is a paint- 
ing, either by a British or continental artist. 

Of these eighty pictures many are heirlooms of the 
crown, acquisitions of the several sovereigns, her 
Majesty’s predecessors; there are three of the 
famous Canalettos, of which the corridor at Windsor 
Castle contains forty ; there are two examples from 
“the Rubens Room,” three from “the Vandyke 
Room,” and one from “the Zucarelli Room,” at 
Windsor Castle ; several others are from the collee- 


The | 
artist is evidently a man of genius—yet one who | 
willingly condescends to “small things,” for an ex- | 
qnisite tazza, and an inkstand of very true and | 





tion of the Dutch and Flemish schools at Backing- 
ham Palace; this collection is undoubtedly the 


* Among the many instructive objects which at the 
moment appear to be of small consequence, but which are 
really of great importance, we are anxious to select one | 
for special notice. There are few things in Art less satis- 
factory than map engraving: it is no easy matter to in- 
troduce upon a given space a large number of names, 
which can have neither order nor arrangement, but must 
stand exactly where they are to indicate places. It is | 
seldom the engraving is clear and distinct, as well as of 
unquestionable purity. A map of Lancashire and York- 
shire, with the view to act as a guide to the railways of | 
the district, we may accept as a model of entire excel- 
lence. Itisa lithograph ; but we imagine a transfer from 
copper, and is produced and issued by Mr. Falkner, the 
y~ lithographic artist and publisher of Manchester. 

® impossible to convey a just idea of the extreme 
elegance with which this smali map has been executed; 
every word is so skilfully engraved as to bear the serutiny 
of the magnifying glass, while the lines are equally clear 
-_ satisfactory. Asa specimen of “ map draughtsman- 

hip,” we have seen nothing so excellent; the artist is 
Consequently an acquisition of po slight importance in a 


city lk | 
ts 1 — we where so much of that class of work | 


| faelles,” 
| obtaining in return sums which gave him a profit of a 


choicest in the world as regards these masters—so 
Dr. Waagen considers it ; a fair idea of its contents 
may be formed from the examples which these copies 
exhibit—in the works of Wouvermans, Cuyp, 
Teniers, Mieris, Vanderheyden, Rembrandt, &c. 

These eighty ——— have been very judiciously 
framed and placed by Mr. Agnew ; the room is hung 
with crimson cloth; the royal arms surmounts the 
entrance; and all has been done that could be done 
to give due effeet to the collection, and to manifest 
the estimation in which they are held by the com- 
mittee: even considered apart from the other 
attractions of the building, this exhibition alone is 
a valuable acquisition to Manchester, and may prove, 
as we trust it will do, very beneficial to the cause of 
its Mechanics’ Institute. So rare and beautiful a 
collection of drawings has never been, and probably 
never will be again, gathered together. Thus the 
design of her Majesty and the Prince in granting to 
us this munificent boon will be extended in its bene- 
ficial influence: their purpose was to enable others 
to enjoy the Art-luxuries they have acquired: the 
Work in which they are engraved, largely disse- 
minates this enjoyment ; but it will be still greater 
to the tens of thousands who are thus enabled to 
examine the true and beautiful collection of copies 
here placed for their pleasure and instruction. 

Ascending to the highest floor of the building, 
we arrive at a series of class-rooms, in which are 
plaeed a collection of paintings, a large assemblage 
of photographs, and in one comparatively small 
chamber a “rich and rare” museum of ancient Art, 
chiefly the contribution of Charles Bradbury, Esq.— 
oue of the many admirable gentlemen who, in the 
midst of labour to acquire wealth, find time to think 
of intellectual luxuries, and to learn how much of 
happiness may be derived from intercourse with the 
ministers of mind and taste. A list of this gentleman’s 
contributions would occupy a page ; they are chiefly 
of ancient and Medieval Art, and are of exceeding 
value. In this room also are a few exquisite gzems— 
carvings in wood by Rogers, and one deliciously 
carved flower, the work of Wallis, of Lowth, who 
has justly earned a reputation that has gone over 
the world, and in his particular line is unrivalled 
either in England, Germany, or France. 

To examine the picture gallery with anything 
approaching accuracy would require more space than 
we can allot to the whole of our report. It con- 
sists of some 500 pictures, so judiciously selected 
that assuredly in the whole there are not a dozen 
works of mediocrity ; while, as certainly, more than 
half of them are the best productions of the best 
artists of Great Britain.* This will not appear at 
all strange when it is remembered that Manchester, 
and the districts adjacent, have been during the last 
ten years the great purchasers of the most excellent 
works annually produced—of almost all of them; 
for when the easel of an artist of the highest emi- 
nence is giving birth to a picture of more than ordi- 
nary merit and value, it is safe to foretel that its 
destiny is Manchester, or “thereabout.” In Pres- 
ton alone there are four collectors, each of whom has 
expended some £10,000 a year in the acquisition of 
British pictures. And be it remembered this is—to 
speak in merchant phrase—a new market. Some 
ten or fourteen years ago, it was to this neighbour- 
hood the dealer in “ old masters” invariably wended 
his way. At the doors of the manufactories he un- 
loaded his carts, and with them he left his “ Raf- 
“Titians,” “ Rubens,” and “ Teniers,” 


thousand per cent upon his investment with the poor 


| painter who had worked up an aged and worn 


eanvas to bear the names of the great masters in 
ancient Art. Such miserable frands are now mat- 
ters of gone-by history. It would be more easy to 
deceive Mr. Hancock into buying a piece of pebble 
for a diamond, than a manufacturer of Manchester 


| into purchasing a Titian, for the authenticity of 


which he had only the word of a dealer—in the 


| belief that he was hanging upon his walls a veritable 
| example of the painter. 


The consequeuce is that 
“the dealer in old masters,” when he approaches 





* The collecting of these works, and the subsequent 
hanging of them, was confided to Mr. Thomas Agnew, jun., 
who must have had immense labour in so admirably per- 
forming his allotted task. The hanging is especially judi- 
eious ; the rooms are exceedingly good as to light; and 
the pictures have been almost invariably so placed as to 
“ look their best.” 





Manchester now-a-days, turns off . 
the modern artist finds there his bog ts, While 
of —- and substantial reward. sees 
e are compelled to post 
examination of this collection; it i fhipeutae ot 
“ ; e for 
us to find space for it now; but we ought not, th 
fore, to omit an essential duty in expressin m4 
high admiration of so many gentlemen wha bee 
thus for a long period deprived their homes of their 
most cherished enjoyments—sacrificing 80 large 9 
portion of their pleasure for the pleasure of others, 
We have given to this interesting topic the utmost 
space we can this month afford. The inauguration 
of the Manchester Mechanics’ Institute has been 
a great success. In the city which, next to London 
holds the highest rank in importance, population, 
and perpetual service to the world and to mankind, 
it is above all things essential that taste should be 
ministered to rightly—that everything should be, 
as far as possible, auxiliary to improvement. In 
this exhibition much may be learned, and nothing 
that is to be hereafter unlearned. But the advan. 
tages to be derived from it are by no means 
limited to its duration. It is one of the plaus by 
which benefits are to be extended to many genera- 
tions yet to come. The Manchester Mechanics’ In- 
stitution, now located in an extensive, convenient, 
and elegant building, to the erection of which the 
inaugural exhibition will largely contribute, is an 
institution for the instruction of its people. We 
cannot do better than quote from the Manchester 
Examiner a passage which gives eloquent expression 
to this essential part of the subject under consider- 
ation; and have but to add that we shall next 
month inerease our report by such further commn- 
nications as may seem expedient or » _ 
“What would the last generation of workpeople 
have given for advantages such as these? Y, 
men of this city, the responsibility is fairly thrown 
upon you! No sort of excuses will acquit you 
twenty years hence if you grow up in ignorance. 
There is no defect in your previous training, no 
educational misfortune, springing from the unpro- 
pitious circumstances of your earlier years, which 
you may not now remedy if you will. It is impos- 
sible to estimate the good which has acerued from 
the Manchester Mechanics’ Institute during the 
thirty years of its existence. Directly, it has been 
the means of affording a useful education to thou- 
sands who are now discharging the duties of life, 
how much the better for the blessings they reaped 
within its walls! Many hundreds of young men who 
started life with an average elementary education, 
have found in its classes the meaus of improving 
themselves in one or more of those branches of 
knowledge which are necessarily in demand in a com- 
mercial and manufacturing city like Manchester.” 
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THE 


ART-TREASURES’ EXHIBITION 
AT MANCHESTER. 


Tue success of this great experiment is now assured. 
It was searcely doubtful from the first, for, placed as 
it was in the hands of a number of gentlemen of 
thorough business habits, there was assurance that 
all needful details would be practically worked out ; 
and that the idea was merely as the title-page to 4 
book—a huge volume, of which every sentence 1s to 
be closely and carefully considered. The committee 
is a “working” committee, who do not content 
themselves with lending their uames and consigning 
their duties to subordinates; they are among 
the first men of Manchester in wealth and position, 
but they are of those who know that wealth : 
position are acquired and retained only by though 

and labour; and they are willing to think and to 
work, in order that in their allotted task there may 
be no hazard of failure. They are now arranging 
their staff, Mr. Scharf, whose name is so honour- 
ably associated with many useful and able — 
Art-literature, is appointed their Art-secretary, “ 
Minchin continuing as financial secretary. It = 
wise step to divide duties so opposite, and . . 

never could have been satisfactorily — y 
one person. Mr. Peter Cunningham, a es 
eminently qualified for the task assigned he ve 
to form the catalogue, and generally, we believe, 
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superintend the arrangements of those departments 


which embrace the various interests not included in 
those which appertain to pictures. There can be no 
question of his ability, and as little of his zeal and 
industry. Any portion of the stupendous plan will 
be safe in his hands. Mr. Deane is the general 
manager, Whose business it is to act upon the sug- 
gestions and work out the plans of the committee. 
He is the hand which many heads will guide; and 
ample and beneficial employment will be found for 
him under their wise adminstrative faculties. 

The building is already rising rapidly. It is dis- 
tant two miles from Manchester; but the space is 
shortened by a railway, which conducts to one of the 
gates, and omnibuses will run every five minutes for 
a sum of twopence frem all parts of the city. It is 
worthy of remark in passing that this machine in 
Manchester is spacious and convenient—a comfort- 
able vehicle, such as we of London have no concep- 
tion of. Mr. Salomons, the architect, Mr. Dredge, 
the engineer, and Mr. Young, the contractor, are 
proceeding fast with their work, which will be 
finished —and well finished—by the stipulated time. 
The site is in a quarter where the city smoke is little 
felt; and, by the way, the smoke consuming act has 
had great effect in Manchester. Although the front 
and back of the building are of brick, the huge sides 
and roof are of iron ; security is thus obtained against 
danger from damp; and the floors are raised about 
three feet from the ground, there being a full circu- 
lation of air underneath. 

The building is not, and is not intended to be, 
handsome. The front is sufficiently elegant: taken 
alone, indeed, it is a graceful example of what may 
be done in the way of beauty with coloured bricks ; 
but it would have been worse than idle to waste de- 
coration upon dead walls: and no other than dead 
walls are required; for all that is looked for is 
space, upon which to hang pictures closely, com- 
mencing about three feet from the ground, and ter- 
minating about the same distance from the roof. 

There will be space to hang between four and five 
thousand pictures; and that the committee will ob- 
tain so large a number there cannot be a doubt. It 
is probable they will be enabled to select from thrice 
that amount, for already nearly all the best collections 
of pictures, ancient and modern, have been placed at 
their disposal, commencing with the gallery of Her 
Majesty the Queen (who lends forty pictures), and 
terminating with the dealers in London and else- 
where (who will gladly be contributors) and embrac- 
iug almost half the nobility of the kingdom. 

As regards a supply of pictures, therefore, all 
doubt is at an end. England contains enormous 
wealth in this way. That is well known; but it 
is hidden in venerable receptacles, out-of-the-way 
mansions, or in galleries which a strange footstep 
seldom treads. Such a collection of Art-treasures 
will be gathered as will astound the world. 

But pictures form only a part of the approaching 
Art-feast ; sculpture will come in for its full share 
of glory; aud the produce of ancient Art, with the 
achievements of modern genius, will be adequately 
represented for the honour of the nation. 

The gathering will by no means end here; Art- 
productions of all ages will be contributed. To enu- 
merate the several objects, down to the gems an inch 
square, that will be sought for and obtained from 

collections,” would be to fill a volume. 

Neither is the Art-industry of our day to be 
neglected ; for all manufacturers who produce works 
of special grace and beauty, or whose productions 
are in a high degree meritorious, will be invited to 
contribute—not, indeed, the ordinary produce of 
trade, but the extraordinary fruits of extraordinary 
efforts in Art-manufacture. 

Thus, the month of May, 1857, may be looked 
forward to as of interest second only to that which 
greeted the May of 1851, and to which the coming 
ore 18 @ most appropriate successor, attempting no 
riv alry, but pursuing another road to accomplish the 
same high, and refining, and ennobling principle— 
the delight and instruction of millions. 

— shall from time to time report the proceedings 
a. ine committee, to aid and co-operate with whom 
de I be our duty, as it is the duty of all who have 
interest in the enlightenment and gratification of a 
community by the purest and most intellectual 


sources a . : ° 
——_ which it can be enlightened and 
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EXHIBITION OF PICTURES. 
Tae annual exhibition of modern pictures was 
opened early in September. It consists of five hun- 
dred and fifty works, of which there are a few in 
sculpture, and several drawings in water-colours, 
We believe there is no “ Society of Artists” in Man- 
chester, and that the periodical exhibitions are the 
results of the labours of several gentlemen by whom 
the pictures are collected. This is somewhat strange, 
and to be regretted. If Birmingham and Liv 
can sustain an institution com of artists, and 
that there is an honourable distinction conferred by 
membership, surely there can be no just reason wh 
Manchester should not be equally thus shenteael 
A time is, we hope, at hand when “the coming 
artist,” so to speak, will meet with patronage in this 
wealthy city—when, at his outset in life, and not at 
its close, his pictures will find purchasers there ; at 
present, certainly, mediocrity, although it be the 
mediocrity which gives promise, is not often fostered 
into excellence by the patrons who in Manchester 
bestow munificent aid where it is little wanted— 


* Giving the sam of more 
To that which hath too much.” 


We presume to hope, and that with some confidence, 
to find the Stanfields, the Creswicks, the Mulreadys, 
and the Wards of the future dating their earliest 
helps on the road to fame and fortune from the day 
they received their first commissions at Manchester. 

The character of the present exhibition, although 
not altogether good, is not unsatisfactory. The line 
is occupied by pictures of much excellence. Several 
of them are old favourites; but some we see here for 
the first time. These are for the most part the loans 
of Mr. H. Wallis, a very liberal contributor, or such 
as have been sent thither from the walls of the 
Scottish Academy. These are enough to give a cha- 
racter to the exhibition. The names of E. W. Cooke, 
the Linnells (we may now associate father and son, 
for the one has become a worthy competitor of the 
other), S. Cooper, Faed, Harding, Lauder, Creswick, 
Dobson, Ansdell, will sufficiently guarantee the value 
of the more prominent parts of the collection. 
Moreover, it contains ‘The Charcoal Burners” of 
Rosa Bonheur, and a work of John Lewis, “ En- 
camping in the East,” sufficient to tempt a visitor 
to enter these rooms with a certainty of recompence. 

There is but one picture we are just now enabled 
to select for special notice; we allude to a work of 
Mr. F. Leighton, the painter of that marvellous work, 
which, by exciting so much admiration at the Royal 
Academy in 1855, led to proportionate disappoint- 
ment in 1856. The picture here exhibited is “ The 
Reconciliation of the Montagues and Capulets ;” the 
scene takes place over the dead bodies of Romeo and 
Juliet. Although not an agreeable theme, it has 
been treated with masterly skill. The faces of the 
hapless lovers are exquisitely painted. The compo- 
sition has been carefully and well considered ; the 
drawing is indisputably good; and the work con- 
tains ample proof that the accomplished artist’s 
comparative failure at the Academy this year was 
the result of an unhappy choice of subject, and from 
no lack of power to redeem the promise he has 
given to the world. 

The exhibition is held in the great rooms of the 
Institution. ‘There are several fine works in seulp- 
ture; among them MacDowell’s statue of the 
lamented Lord Belfast, the “ Angelica” of John Bell, 
Calder Marshall’s “Imogen asleep,” and the “ Ege- 
ria” of J. H. Foley, with three exceeding beautiful 
bas-reliefs by J. M. Miller (one of which, the “Ti- 
tania,” we have engraved). ‘They are in marble. 

But here, as elsewhere, sculpture is treated as an 
art that needs no help, and requires no encourage- 
ment ; for the works we have enumerated are thrust 
aside into a corner of one of the passages, called “a 
corridor,” crowded together without order or ar- 
rangement, and treated with as little respect as if 
they were so many “ images” dragged out of an Ita- 
lian’s workshop to be hawked through the city. 

Under other circumstances, the exhibition would 
be more than satisfactory ; but, unhappily, it is seen 
at the same time as the collection at the Mechanics 
Institution, and it suffers much by comparison. 





THE WELLINGTON MEMORIAL, 
AT MANCHESTER. 





THE monument to the memory of “ the Great Duke” 
was inaugurated on the 30th of August, in the 
presence of a large number of the magnates of Man- 
chester, headed by Mr. Alderman Barnes, the chair- 
man of the committee. It is happily located—the 
square in which it stands fronts a graceful building, 
the Infirmary, and it is “the pendant,” so to speak, 
of the group which commemorates Sir Robert Peel— 
the work of Calder Marshall, the pedestal of which 
has been raised some four or five feet in order to 
harmonise with the companion group, the work of 
Mr. M. Nonte. This memorial of the services of 
Wellington, in peace and in war, is environed, but 
at reasonable distance, by several palace-warchouses, 
truly magnificent establishments, out of which issues 
the wealth that, on the one hand, sustains the 
hospital, and, on the other, confers honours upon 
those British worthies whose words and deeds are 
incitements and examples. 

We cannot speak of the work of Mr. Noble as of 
the highest order; but it is unquestionably entitled 
to considerable praise, and will certainly add much 
to his reputation: a far worthier achievement than 
was generally looked for at his hands, it will recon- 
cile many oppouents of the decision which gave to 
the young sculptor this important task. It is one 
of the valuable Art-acquisitions of Manchester. 

Perhaps, if the work were a model upon which 

criticism was sought with a view to arbitration, we 
might be disposed to examine it more closely than 
we are—now that it is a fait accompli, it is useless 
to inquire whether better might or might not have 
been done; the work is there, and is entitled to 
much respect. Those who think that the Duke 
should have been represented as the soldier, and not 
as the mere gentleman, riding and not standing, in- 
dicative of heroism and not of reflection, may still 
be disappointed with this work ; but they will 
not regret that their city has added another to the 
many good works which are designed and calcu- 
lated to stimulate and to reward. 
The Duke stands on a pedestal of granite ; at the 
corners are four colossal figures, representing Wisdom, 
Valour, Victory, and Peace; there are to be four 
bas-reliefs, commemorative of his triumphs as a 
soldier and a statesman. ‘The figures are of massive 
character, the draperies broad and effective, and the 
expression of each is in all respects to the purpose. 
They have been thoughtfully modelled and carefully 
executed. The figure of the Duke is entirely satis- 
factory —we believe there is no better likeness of him 
in his declining years; we may prefer to see his 
efligy in his prime, but that is matter of opinion. 
Certainly this will bring him palpably before us as 
he walked down Piccadilly some four or five years 
before his death, when his vigour of mind outlived 
that of his body, and the eagle eye still seemed to 
gaze upon the laurels he had won in a hundred 
battle-fields. We fully agree with Mr. Alderman 
Barnes that in this statue we “ recognise his familiar 
features, and are reminded of that indomitable 
valour which, ever aided and directed by his extra- 
ordinary wisdom, secured for him immortal fame.” 

The statue was “uncovered” in the presence of a 
large number of the foremost men of Manchester, in 
whose presence the sculptor received one of those 
compliments so seldom bestowed on artists and men 
of letters—who work usually apart from crowds, and 
to whom the “ voice of the charmer” comes rarel 
until it can bring with it neither honour nor reward, 
It is, therefore, not often that we have to record an 
expression of thanks and approval delivered before a 
worthy audience in the presence of the artist, who, 
having done his work, covets the recompence which 
no mere payment for labour can ever bestow. The 
Bishop of Manchester addressed the assemblage, and 
his words were a and cordially responded to 
when he had said—“ I ask you to join with me in 
rendering your tribute of approbation and thanks to 
him whose artistic skill has enabled us to show you 
this great, this good, this noble work—this lesson to 

terity,that here, among the other eminent men this 
city delights to honour, we can show what pure virtue, 
simple greatness and grandeur, unblemished integrity, 
and — skill, united with eivil ability, deserve 
at the hands of Englishmen. I call upon you to 
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give three cheers for Mr. Matthew Noble!” 
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THE PUBLICATIONS OF MESSRS. 
DAY AND SON.* 





Ir is now a considerable time since we have had the 
opportunity of reviewing the Art-publications of this 
long established and well-known printing firm ; con- 
sequently their works have so accumulated on our 
hands as to justify a separate and distinct notice 
from our ordinary “review” columns ; while the 
importance of the majority of these publications may 
be adduced as an additional reason for a departure 
from our usual course in matters of this kind. 


poses to define the apparent origin and trace the de- 
velopment of the several styles of ornament, and | 


tribes, and the earliest examples of Egyptian orna- 
ment, down to the Italian, the whole being divided 
or classified into twenty chapters, one to each epoch ; 
but the number of examples varies according to the 
importance of each style. Thus, Egypt and Greece 
have each eight plates assigned to them; while for 
the ornaments of the Arabs and Turks three each are 
considered sufficient. The descriptive letter-press, 
from the pen of Mr. Owen Jones, will accompany 
the last part that is issued. In it the author pro- 


will then proceed to ascertain the laws that govern 





The first work to which we desire to call atten- 
tion is the republication of D. Roberts's SKETCHES | 
In THE Hory Lanp, Syria, &. &e., lithographed 
by Louis Haghe, constituting, from its size, a | 
“library edition.” The extraordinary success which 
attended the first issue of this most interesting pub- 
lication, when in the hands of Sir F.G. Moon, made 
it almost certain that at some future time another 
edition would be circulated to come within the reach 
of those whose means would not permit the purchase 
of the earlier and more costly work, which, by the 
way, is now but rarely to be acquired. When the 
original proprietor and publisher retired from busi- 
ness, the “ Holy Land” passed into the possession 
of Messrs. Day and Son, who, with as little delay as 
the circumstances of the case required, commenced | 
preparations for issuing the edition which is now 

fore us. To assure positive identity between the 
two, the whole of the plates were reduced to the re- 
quired size by means of photography—a process 
which has ensured the reproduction of the excellence 
of the originals, both as regards effect and artistic 
touch. The result is a work which, save in the ad- 
vantages of size, whatever such advantages may be, 
possesses all the beauties of the larger publication. 
On a careful examination of these volumes, the only 
difference we can discover is that the plates, two 
hundred and fifty in number, seem to exhibit even 
more delicacy and finish of execution than their pre- 
decessors; we should scarcely have supposed that 
the art of lithography could have carried these qua- 
lities so far. Of course the historical descriptions, 
from the pen of Dr. Croly, that accompanied the 
first issue are printed without abbreviation in the 
second. The text forms by no means the least valu- 
able portion of the work. No writer of the present 
day is better fitted for the work he undertook than 
this eloquent and learned churchman, 

Ten or twelve years have, we believe, elapsed 
since the first publication of the “ Holy Land.” ‘The 
public has during this time so well tested and appre- 
ciated its artistic and literary worth, as to render it 
unnecessary for us to do more than announce the 
completion of a series that deserves to be in the pos- 
session of every family which has the means of pro- 
curing it, and hundreds may now purchase where 
tens could not before. 

The next publication we have to notice is of a 
differeut kind from the preceding; it is, Tue Gram. 
MAR OF ORNAMENT, by Owen Jones, the plates, one 
hundred in number, drawn on stone by F. Bedford. 
Writing last month about the “ Stationery Court” 
at the Crystal Palace, we mentioned, among other | 
printed works exhibited there, a number of the 
specimen plates of this “Grammar,” which will not 
be quite completed till the end of the year, some 
little delay having occurred from the desire of the 
artists and printers to make it as perfect and bean- 
tiful as possible. It was in the first instance esti- 
mated that five hundred stones would be sufficient 
to produce the one hundred plates, at an average 
of five printings to each stone, but it was subse. | 
queutly deemed advisable to use seven hundred 
stones, or seven to each plate, in order to produce 
the work in an entirely satisfactory manner. These 
few statistics will do something to enlighten the 
uninitiated as to the cost and trouble which such 
artistic productions entail. These hundred plates 
will contain no fewer than three thousand examples 
of Ornamental Decoration from various styles, ex- | 
hibiting the fundamental principles which appear to 

reign in the composition of ornament of every period 
and of every nation, commencing with various savage 





Gog toMenTs's Hove Laxp. Library Edition, 6 vols.—Tur | 
— AK OF ORNAMENT. By Owen Joxes, 100 Plates.— 

— AND PLacks ov IvTenest IX tue Camera. By 

wef OS8OL1.—CHROMOLITHOGRAPHS, Printed and pub- 
shed by W. Day and Sons, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 


| artistic merit in these lithographic pictures, which 


picture—such works ought scarcely to be called 
prints—and as a faithful transcript of the artist’s 


their composition—both those which are general to 
all styles, and those which are peculiar to each. 

These plates are of imperial folio size, and they 
are printed with all the care, accuracy, and brilliancy 
which the chromo-lithographic art is capable of 
realising ; it would be unjust to all who have a share 
in producing them were we to refrain from acknow- 
ledging the enterprise, skill, and talent that have 
created so beautiful and useful a publication. 

Tue ScENERY OF THE CRIMEA, a large folio 
volume containing fifty-two plates, from sketches 
by Carlo Bossoli, will lose none of its interest from 
the fact that, happily, the country is no longer 
occupied by devastating armies ; moreover, the 
artist shows it to us before the ravages of strife had 
made it desolate ; and thus, by placing his views side 
by side with the numerous “ war-pictures” which 
have appeared during the last two or three years, 
we can draw our own comparisons between a country 
naturally picturesque and often }uxuriant, and the 
same scenery when covered with the footprints 
which “ Discord, dire sister,” leaves upon it. Carlo 
Bossoli was for a considerable time a resident in the 
Crimea, in the suite of Prince Woronzoff, hence he 
had the most favourable opportunities of exploring 
its beauties, and sketching whatever he descried ; his 
pictures are, we have understood, much esteemed by 
the Russian nobility. The fifty-two views—we can 
only speak of them generally—include most of the 
places which interested us as Englishmen during the 
war, and which we yet, and generations after us 
will, associate with so much that is glorious in our 
national annals, and so much to call forth national 
and individual regret. There is very considerable 


are printed in three colours besides the black, or 
chalk. 

We come, lastly, to three works of a totally dis- 
similar character to any of the preceding ; some of 
those extraordinary productions which, when we look 
at them, puzzles the eye to discover whether it is not 
contemplating the results of the pencil, and not those 
of the printing-press. The first is a large chromo- 
lithograph from Haghe’s picture, called “ The Happy 
Trio,” exhibited, if we recollect rightly, two or three 
years ago at the New Water-Colour Society ; of the 
numerous “ stone-pictures” we have seen, this cer- 
tainly equals, if it does not surpass, the best in its 
close imitation of the original ; all the accessories 
are wonderful in their finish and texture, and the | 
light throughout is expressed with the brilliancy and 
truth of real sunshine penetrating the old windows 


* PIZARRO,” 
AT THE PRINCESS’s THEATRE, 


Tne introduction at the Princess’s : 
the month just brought to a hee po 
interval of only ten days since “ The Winter’s Tale” 
was laid aside, of one more of those remarkable 
scenic displays which have distinguished the mana 
ment of the Keans, seems to demand at our Nw 
| not only some notice of this last, and, in some re. 
spects, most brilliant of all these dramatic illustrations 
itself, but also a few words of remark on the prin. 
ciples of management which this and the others 
involve. The mere amount of picture which any one 
of these extraordinary performances brings into pla 
would alone pomaet g as 4 matter of right rd 
comments of a journal devoted to the report of all 
Art manifestations among the people; but when 
this picture is raised into dignity by being employed 
as the vehicle of all the Art archwologies—when 
Mr. Kean’s allurement of the eye of his audiences is 
made by him the means of instructing their under. 
standing—when the showiest kind of ornament takes 
in his hands the character of severe truth, and 
picture becomes document—and when these repre- 
sentatious have succeeded each other in such 
numbers and with such regularity as to imply 
system,—we feel called on to do something more than 
report on the mere fact of a revival,—to take some 
account also of the value of the system of which it 
forms a part. 

Year after year, since Mr. Kean began this 
series of illustrated dramas, he has seemed to set up 
as against himself, in the one year, a test before 
which in the next he must almost necessarily 
break down. The success of each revival has made 
the success of another more difficult. The profusion 
of illustration in one has become the measure of the 
illustration below which Mr. Kean must not fall in 
the following; and the amount of interest which in any 
particular case he has been able to awaken indicated 
the craving condition of the public mind which he has 
had to address in that which succeeded. It is much to 
say, that the expectation so kept alive and progressive 
he has never yet disappointed. Constantly compet- 
ing against himself, he has been a constant winner, 
Beginning years since at a point which seemed to 
forbid advance, he has been advancing to this day. 
Subjecting himself every season to a trial more 
severe, he every season gets a fresh verdict. Illus- 
trating history of very varied characters,—where the 
subject immediately in hand will not yield him one 
sort of triumph, he makes it yield another. His 
present theme, for instance, and any possible method 
of its presentation, are wanting in that refined 
interest which, in his getting up of “The Winter's 
Tale,” ministered to the classic sympathies as on 
the stage they had never been ministered to before:— 
and in that piece, we confess, we thought the loug- 
threatened limit to the power of scenic decoration 
had been reached. The first night of “ Pizarro 
proved to us that we had underrated the resources 
of taste and ingenuity. The art which last season 
was employed to illustrate the splendours over which 





of the apartment, and reviving the colours of the ac- 
cessories—ancient damasks, tapestries, coverlets, &c. 

Do.iy VarpEN, after Frith’s well-known picture, 
is another chromo-lithograph of marvellous power 
of colour ; the broad and dashing touch of the artist 
is as closely imitated as it is possible for copyist to 
do; a coat of varnish and a frame are only required 
to render it a “ genuine original” for any dealer in 
modern Art, 

Lavinia, after Sant, is the last we have to 
speak of; more sober in tone than “ Dolly Varden,” 
it is not a point behind the latter az a charming 


work. Mr. Risdon, who transferred these three | 
subjects to the stone, is entitled to honourable 
mention for the successful result of his labours. 

In conclusion, we may remark that the issue of | 
these respective publications shows that the establish- 
ment of Messrs. Day and Sons still maintains the 
high position it has long held as the producers of | 
artistic works of the best character; many of them 
got up at a vast expense, entailing a large amount 
of capital, and manifesting much energy and enter- | 
prise on the part of the publishers, 











| everything else of the 


Art in its palmy days presided, passed at once to 
the illustration of another magnificence, the absence 


| from which of Art, in its more refined meanings, is 
‘revealed with equal power in the light of the art 


which presents it. From the forms and manners of 
a luxurious civilisation, Mr. Kean plunges at once 
into the pageantries of comparatively barbaric wealth; 


' and while, as we have said, the result is one which 


does not appeal to our most refined and graceful 
associations, as do the pictures of Greek life shown 
at the court of Syracuse, out of the rich and rader 
materials here at his — a i 
i ing and of colour w 

eS ae kind that he has done into 
the shade. It is perfectly wonderful, the art by 
which all that the imagination of man has been 
accustomed to consider as symbolic of teeming riches 
is here introduced to the sense. The gars 
reports of the old Conquistadores, which made : 
Mexico and Peru vast treasure-houses of all that the 


Old World had held most precious, are here m: - 


probable,—as in those ancient a _ we : 
: bro is shown as ben trovato. * 
only true. The véro is sh ae ae 


moral of El Dorado is made present 
with a vividness which leaves Pactolus scarcely & 


golden legend. The spirit of gold pervades every- 
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thing, as at the marriage of Miss Kilmansegge. We 
are visibly in a laud where the mountains are made 
of gold, where gold is, as the natives say, “the tears 
wept by the sun,” and where all the whirl and 
excitement of tropic life are made, as it were, to 
turn on golden wheels. History glows in Mr. Kean’s 
vage with the actual life which Pizarro saw, and 
gleams with the golden ore for which Cortes was a 
scoundrel. But again we say, the great and peculiar 
triumph of this piece is in the arrangement of its 
groups and the massing of its hues. The artist 
has here presented to him wonderful studies of 
colour ; and the common eye reposes on these rich 
pronunciations and moving rainbows as it would on 
huge beds of the brightest flowers. — The setting of 
picture would seem to have reached its perfection in 
this revival. Nothing so gorgeous, striking, and 
many-hued was ever put on the stage as Mr. Kean’s 
version of “ Pizarro.” 

It is beside the question here, to institute any in- 
quiry into the causes which have produced the decay 
amongst us of what is called the legitimate drama :— 
it is enough that we have to accept it as a fact. 
The causes, doubtless, are of many kinds; some not 
easily disentangled from the complex tissue of social 
and intellectual motive, and some obvious enough,— 
some, it may be thought, tending to permanency of 
character, and some, it may well be hoped, which 
will yield to time. There are playgoers yet living 
who are able to measure by their own memories all 
the distance between the condition of the public 
drama even as lately as the time of the Kembles, 
and that of its present day,—and who have seen 
growing around them, without being conscious of 
the process at the time, or able to find all its threads 
now, the web of circumstance by which that differ- 
ence is determined and explained. Amongst many 
social changes, of custom and of thought, which 
have been all working to the same result, it may be 
remarked, that the progress of club life and the 
spread of literary associations have created a state 
of things wholly unlike that in which the idler had 
no resource but the theatre, and the hungerer after 
intellectual food no lecture-room but the stage. 
Men who flocked to the theatre once as a place of 
common resort, for amusement or for education, 
have since set up institutions of their own where 
the one or the other may be had, with the greater 
profit of comparative seclusion, and with something 
of the ease and dignity of home. The withdrawal 
from the theatre of any large class of the commu- 
nity, unless it be substituted by another, is prac- 
tically equivalent to the withdrawal of the whole ; 
because in a country wherein the theatre has no 
government support, and is maintained as a private 
speculation, its doors can be kept open at all only 
on the condition that the public enter them in 
remunerative numbers. It follows, that the with- 
drawal, in particular, of that best class who sought 
the theatre for its teaching—and formed always the 
sound and thoughtful element which was at the core 
of dramatic prosperity—involved, as its natural con- 
sequence, the death of high drama, even supposing 
that a public could be found, on some other tempta- 
tion, to fill their place in the theatre. ‘To lure the 
idler back from his luxury, then, managers had 
recourse to the sensualities of Art. The stage where 
Garrick trod has been surrendered to the genius of 
mere pageant, and Shakspeare has been dragged at 
the tails of horses. Before we examine more par- 
ticularly what Mr. Kean has done under these 
circumstances, it is right that we should refer 
here to what he tried first to do; because the value 
of the good thing which he has achieved can be 
emphasized only by showing that what would have 
been a still better thing he had found to be im- 
possible. No one has done more in recent times 
to test the practicability of that better thing than 
Mr. Kean; no man fought more perseveringly 
than he for high drama against the influences by 
which it had been beset. If Mr. Kean could have 
made his stage the head-quarters of the legitimate 
drama, he would have done so. In the early years 
of his management he did what he could to woo her 
back. Year after year he gave the public the oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing for a more wholesome state 
of things, by the production in each of some new 
example of the dramatic talent which, in spite of 
many circumstances of discouragement, we have still 
amongst us. When the public had sufficiently 
Prouounced its determination not to follow him in 





that direction, what did Mr. Kean do? Determined 
that the stage should, in his hands, be a teacher in 
some way, he took to teaching the people history in 
the form of Art. He had, of course, observed the 
love of picture which was one of the influences 
fighting against him on his old ground; and that 
love of picture he determined to turn to the account 
of something better than itself. He had seen, too, 
that the thinking class who had abandoned, for the 
lecture-room, the publie arena in which Shakspere 
was the great and successful lecturer years ago, 
were exhibiting signs that their hearts yearned ouce 
more to that wise old teacher who taught them as 
none other can. Driven from his ancient home by 
their desertion, the great poet was gradually follow- 
ing them, on their own invitation, into the new 
homes which they had established for themselves. 
The practice of Shakspere reading was growing 
into an approved portion of the courses of amuse- 
ment and instruction, combined, which most of these 
institutions arrange for themselves,—and becoming 
also a popular method of addressing the public else- 
where than within their walls. This seemed to 
suggest to Mr. Kean a course of action, by which 
an unwholesome phase of the public mind might be 
actually seized, and directed to a wholesome issue. 
To the lover of picture he determined to reintro- 
duce Shakspere,—while the lover of Shakspere he 
tempted back to the theatre by all the ministries of 
Art. Summoning the archeologist to his aid, and 
bringing into his service all the Muses, he has given 
us a series of Shakspere revivals which, for com- 
pleteness of illustration and beauty of presentment, 


have never been equalled. Marvels of Art-docu- | 


ment they are,—illustrations of history such as can 
nowhere else be seen. They are full of instruction 
of many kinds :—and it is our hope that the public 
will take some means of testifying personally to 
Mr. Kean their approbation of the partial regenera- 
tion which he has effected, and the sound direction 
in which he has led. The matter is even more im- 
portant than it seems; for we are satisfied that if 
there be an early way back for the people to the 
temple of high drama, it is this. That finer and 
more thoughtful spirit which exhibitions such as 
Mr. Kean offers, tend to cultivate, are means of 
— redemption from vulgar taste and unintel- 
ectual pursuit. They help to beget the habits of 
mind on which only can grow the worship of that 
highest of intellectual inspirations, the dramatic 
Muse. Accustom men to look for meanings even 
in what appeals directly to the sense,—and they 
will end by aiming at the highest meanings of all. 
Mr. Kean is leading his audiences back to the 
temple, and at once amusing and instructing them 
by the way. 

Not, however, confining his historic illustrations 
to the creations of our great dramatist alone, Mr. 
Kean has resuscitated for the playgoers of London 
the extinct races of Assyria, on the authority of 
documents that had themselves been buried for 
thousands of years:—and he now brings before 
us a people who in the quaint and picturesque 
strangeness of their manners and institutions seem 
almost as far removed from ourselves as the 


ancient Assyrians do, though disinterred as a living | 


race for Europe only three centuries ago.— 
“When,” says Mr. Prescott, “the Europeans first 
touched the shores of America, it was as if they had 
lighted on another planet,—everything there was $0 
different from what they had before seen, They 
were introduced to new varicties of plants, and to 
unknown races of animals; while man, the lord of 
all, was equally strange, in complexion, language, 
and institutions. It was what they emphatically 
called it, a New Worup. ‘Tanght by their faith to 
derive all created beings from one source, they felt a 
natural perplexity as to the manner in which these 
distant and insulated regions could have obtained 
their inhabitants. The same curiosity was felt by 
their countrymen at home, and European scholars 
bewildered their brains with speculations on the best 
way of solving this interesting problem.” — Of a play 
so well known as “ Pizarro” it is no part of our pre- 
sent purpose to speak critically, save to say, that it 
presented itself naturally to Mr. Kean in his search 
through the drama for the means of opening up “a 
fresh chapter in the pages of the past. It gave 
him at once a striking variety, and a subject for 
abundant illustration. It took him to a land where, 
as he says himself, “ while nature appeared to revel 


in her grandest and most pict ne aspect, the 
land abounded with pnw pray ot a to 
such an extent, that, amidst the gardens of temples 
and palaces, trees and plauts of gold and silver, most 
exquisitely manufactured, stood intermingled with 
natural productions.” It took him among a le 
whose monarch ruled them from a chair of ghd 
All this, and infinitely more, in the way of magnifi- 
cence and detail, Mr. Kean has rendered. As usual, 
he has taken such liberties with the text as suited his 
purpose of historical adaptation ; but, for the most 
part, the alterations are unimportant as regards the 
text itself, with the exception of that which omits 
the death of Pizarro as an incumbrance on the unity 
of action. But this incident Mr. Kean must in any 
case have dispensed with, ou his principle of making 
his dramatic representations, where he can, conform 
to the facts of history. 

The charm of completeness which Mr. Kean has 
carried into the getting up of this piece, he has con- 
trived also to attach to its performance. The play 
is thoroughly well acted throughout; and nothing 
occurred, even on the first night, to disturb the 
sentiment of the action, or clash with the perfection 
of the illustration. 1t may be observed, that melo- 
drama—which “ Pizarro” unquestionably is—lends 
itself well to the highly-coloured and pict ue 
species of illustration which Mr. Kean had to employ 
on the ground chosen,—and that the somewhat stilted 
virtue and sententious dialogue of Kotzebue’s play 











have a pleasing appropriateness where everything that 
is hung around it in the way of picture or archro- 
logical comment is so pronounced and emphatic, 
The principal parts, male and female, are, of course, 
sustained by Mr. and Mrs. Kean,—and so sustained 
as to give the finish to the whole which must come 
(if it be attained at all) out of them. To the part of 
Rolla full effect is given by Mr. Kean; while he 
renders it without exaggeration,—a fault to which it 
tempts. The part of Elvira, in Mrs. Kean’s ren- 
dering, gets colour from an originality of her own, 
On the early refinement and ionate nature of the 
companion of Pizarro she has grafted a touch of 
brusqueness, and of that ruder manner which belongs 
to her exceptional position and her long camp 
following.—Nor would it be just, that we should 
close this notice without a word of warm com- 
mendation to the music. Nothing could well be 
more characteristic, or more in harmony with the 
other accidents of the representation. The Indian 
airs are said to be founded on melodies published in 
Rivero and Tschudi's work on Peruvian antiquities, 
as handed down by the Spaniards after the conquest ; 
but the merit implied in the manner of their use is 
the composer’s own,—and the original music accom- 
panying the more impressive situations is, at once, 
distinguished for intrinsic beanty, and marked with 
local colour, Mr. Hatton’s is an important contri- 
bution to the completeness of this rich and striking 


whole, 
————— 


ART IN THE PROVINCES. 





Giascow.—Mr. James Ballantine, of Edinburgh, 
the distinguished artist in glass-painting, who exe- 
cuted the decorated windows in the House of Lords, 
has, at the request of the Lord Provost of Glasgow, 


| submitted to him, as the head of the corporation, 
| a complete plan for ornamenting with stained glass 


the windows of the Cathedral of Glasgow, The 
subjects he has selected for the four principal win- 
dows are, with the exception of those for the large 
east window, from the New Testament. The whole 
series of designs are the following :—Large West 
Window :—* Christ's Entry into Jerusalem ;" “ The 
Last Supper;” ‘ The Crucifixion ;” and * The As- 
cension,” or “* The Life of Christ,’* illustrated in a 
series of medallions. Large South Transept Win- 
dow :—* The Transfiguration ;” “The Expulsion 
from the Temple ;” the four lateral upright lights 
to be filled with architectural ornamentation, similar 
in character to the opposite window, the Large 
North Transept Window, the a for which are— 
‘St. John Preaching in the Wilderness ;"’ ** Christ 
Preaching on the Mount;” “The Day of Pente- 
cost ;” ** The Angels opening the Prison Doors for 
the Apostles.” For the Large East Window, effi- 
gies of the twelve Apostles and heads of twelve Pro- 
phets, in medallions, with geometric and foliated 
adjuncts. Mr. Ballantine proposes that the entire 
series should be executed under the superintendence 
of one artist, that unity of purpose and harmony 
of connection may be attained. 
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THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT. 


oo 


In an earl of our Journal for the present 
month, we ae a somewhat lengthened ex- 

ition of the views entertained strongly by our- 
selves and others as to the principles which ought 
to control the distribution of the Government 
Commissions for the execution of national works 
of Art; and much of that exposition had direct 
reference to the great intended mouument whose 
title we place at the head of the present article. 
Since those remarks were written, an announcement 
has issued from the office of works, to the effect, 
that, “ it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to erect a monument in St. Paul's Cathedral 
to the memory of the late Duke of Wellington, and 
that they are prepared to receive designs for the 
same from artists of all countries.” Each com- 
petitor is required to state the sum for which he 
wil! be prepared to execute his model, if called on 
to do so,—and the maximum price is fixed at 


_ £20,000 sterling. The monument is to be made “ of 


marble, stone, bronze, or granite, or any of these 
materials combined ;”” and the models are to be sent 
in, in June, 1857. They are to be delivered at West- 
minster Hall, or some other place to be pereafter 
determined,—and which is to be a place of public 
exhibition for them in July of the same year. The 
instructions to artists are accompanied by a ground 
plan and elevation of the site on which it is proposed 
that the monument shall stand, and a perspective 
view of the arch under which it is to be erected. 
Nine premiums are announced to be given for the 
nine most approved designs :—oue of £700, one of 
£500, one of £300, one of £200, and five of £100 
each :— the models to which premiums are awarded, 
to remain the property of the Government ;—and it 
being, of course, provided, that the artist to whom 
the highest premium shall be assigned will not be 
entitled to receive it in case he shall be employed 
to execute his design. 

They who have taken the trouble to follow cur 
remarks on this subject elsewhere, will see, that 
there is much in all this of which we should approve, 


‘ were it not contradicted by other clauses which have 


our strong disapprobation,—and were we not for 
the present compelled to take objection to the whole. 
The provision for a set of premiums, and that for 
public exhibition, and the communication of parti- 
culars respecting the site, are among the points which 
we have urged most strongly in the recommendations 
ou the subject which we have ventured to offer in 
our present publication. But,—to begin with our 
general objection,—we see in Sir Benjamin Hall’s 
action in this matter, warned as we are by what has 
already occurred on the subject of this monument, 
a disposition to override his commission, which we 
greatly distrust. No parliamentary appropriation has 
yet heen made of the surplus fund out of which Sir 
Benjamin Hall proposes to pay for this work ; and 
he can scarcely show sufficient authority for his 
summary dealing with a matter which, at once, dis- 
poses absolutely of a very large sum, and solves 
arbitrarily very important principles. A work so 
significant as this Wellington Monument, and in- 
volving so many pvints for consideration, has a 
right to the protection of Parliament. 
The clanse which provides for a public exhibition 
of the competing models, gives no hint as to the 
kind of tribunal by which that competition is to be 
decided ; but rather leaves us to infer,—from the 
direction given, that models are to be addressed “to 
the First Commissioner,” aud, from the First Com- 
missioner’s previous attitude in the matter,—that Sir 
Benjamin Hall considers, that he himself is that 
tribunal. Sir Benjamin may be assured, as we 
have argued elsewhere, that he will fail entirely to 
kive satisfaction to either the public or the profes- 
sion, unless a court shall be established for adjudi- 
cating on this competition, learned enough to escape 
all suspicion of a mistake, and namerous enough 
to soar above all suspicion of private influence. ln 
matters of Art, we have a strong notion that even 
a First Commissioner of Public Works will be the 
better for assessors. 
BP tw plhard cvendbor nthe a ay 
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is it, when we have a valuable commission to give, 
that we look abroad? For the life of us, we cannot 


understand either the necessity or the policy of 


going to the foreigner in the matter. Why can we 
not do our own work with our own hands? The 
principle which lets in the foreigner in such a case 
has not even reciprocity torecommendit. This doc- 
trine of international free-trade can have no fit appli- 
cation in matters of Art. The logic of free-trade is, 
that it cheapens whatever it addresses itself to :— 
and we presume, that even Sir Benjamin Hall will 
not avow that his object in this matter has been to 
cheapen the Art. The thing wanted is excellence ; 
and excellence we have—and of the first order— 
amongst ourselves. The argwnent against sharing 
our commissions for the execution of public works 
of Art with foreign artists, we have stated at length 
in the article to which we have already alluded 
(page 293) :—and we earnestly solicit Sir Benjamin 
Hall’s attention to it. Perhaps Sir Benjamin may 
be disposed, on reconsideration, to recall this por- 
tion of his instructions ere it be too late. If not, 
parliament must at length take up the cause of the 
British sculptor :—and we believe, a parliamentary 
opinion on the question at issue will be taken next 
session. 

We object, too, to the site chosen for the work :— 
and on more grounds than one. Placed in St. 
Paul’s, a monument which should have a strong 
mark and significance of its own falls into the mere 
category of works that make the decoration of a 
temple. The only fitting place for such a monu- 
ment in St. Paul’s, if in St. Paul’s it must be, is 
the centre of the floor, beneath the dome. But 
while the crowd of works of Art that surround St. 
Paul’s are, as we have said, mere decorations of a 
temple,—they are, in our opinion, inappropriate de- 
corations of a Christian temple; and we had hoped 
the time had come when it was understood that two 
distinct ideas are thus brought together having no 
inter-relation, and so, weakening one another. We 
hope to see the day when England will have a Pry- 
taneum of her own, within whose walls—for, a Lon- 
don Prytaneum would probably require to be an 
interior—the memory and monuments of her illus- 
trious dead may create their own special sanctity :— 
but meanwhile, for this particular monument the 
site which we have pointed out elsewhere is empha- 
tically the true site. If not, there are others in 
the metropolis far more appropriate for the purpose 


than St. Paul’s. 


—_—@——_— 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 





Tae “CoLpstreams” Monument.—An early 
instalment of that great body of monumental com- 
memoration which, in all probability, will, ere very 
many months be past, write the legend of the sorrow 


that the recent war has bequeathed in most of the 
cathedrals and churches of England, has already set 


up its sad record in the chief of them all—our great 
metropolitan cathedral of St. Paul’s. The monument 
in question is erected in the south aisle of the vast 
nave, not far from the great western gate ; and is the 
work of that most petted of sculptors, the Baron 
Marochetti. It has a rich burden in the names of 


cight gallant officers of the Coldstream Guards, who 


fell fighting side by side on the fatal day of Inker- 
man, and found a common grave in the far Crimean 
solitude :—“ Brothers,” says the inscription, “ in 


arms, in glory, and in death.” ‘The record says, that 


it is, ‘‘ Sacred to the Memory of Lieutenant-colonel 
the Honourable T. Vesey Dawson, Lieutenant-colo- 
nel J. C. Murray Cowell, Captain Lionel D. Mackin- 
non, Captain the Honourable Granville C. C. Elliot, 
Captain Henry M. Bouverie, Captain Frederick 
H. Ramsden, Lieutenant Edward Adisbrowe, and 
Lieutenant C. Herbert Greville.” Notwithstanding 
some touching aid from the surviving comrades of the 
gallant dead, we cannot say that the Baron Maro- 
chetti has set to a very fine chord the key-note of 
that dirge music which the multitudinous graves of 
the Crimea have to wring from the Sculpture Muse. 
Some better utterance might fairly be expected than 
this of the great grief that flings over ten thousand 
English hearts to-day the shadow of Cathcart’s 
Hill. A pathos there doubtless is speaking from 
this marble memorial—but it consists mainly in the 


written inscriptions, and the facts which they reveal. | tor, John Bell, is superintending its erection. 


The chisel of the Baron contributes 
little to the sentiment with which wok oman pi 
mournful record. With such eloquent materials Pa 
his hands, it is i ible to resist the convicti 
that Baron M ti has contrived to be more 
than reasonably commonplace. The sculptor has 
done so little , that we wonder they who are 
nares — > should have thought it 

© go beyo e statuary for the work, 
marble-yard would have furnished just a a 
— with such means. ‘The Baron has 
mainly on matter of fact ; and though it is 
the real pathos in cases of ome pat 
general does lie in the matter of fact—and that it 
does so certainly in this,—yet, when sculpture under. 
takes its expression, we expect that her utterance 
shall be more spiritual. Let our readers judge. A 
white marble tablet bears in full the names of the 
eight “brothers in arms, in glory, and in death.” 
Over the tablet there is a small sculptured represent- 
ation of the tomb, with its inscription (giving, thus, 
the names again), raised above their common place 
of rest beyond the Euxine; and the circular top of 
the plane on which this presentment rests is bordered 
by a wreath twisted of the leaves of that exceedingly 
well-known and much used tree, whole groves of 
which are growing in the marbie-yards and grave. 
grounds of London and elsewhere—the laurel. This 
is the symbolic part of the work—secure in its 
prescription: over it comes another fact, the star of 
the military order, and the motto, “ Nulli secundus.” 
Above this, again, is the legend, supplied by the 
Dean of the cathedral—“ And the victory that day 
was turned into mourning :”— and over all wave the 
colours of the regiment, with this record, “These 
Colours belonged to the Coldstream Regiment of 
Foot Guards, and were presented by Colonel the 
Honourable George Upton, C.B., and the Officers of 
the Regiment, with the sanction of Field-marshal 
the Earl of Stratford, G.C.B., Colonel of the Regi- 
ment, as a tribute to the gallant and devoted conduct 
of their Comrades who fell at the Battle of Inker- 
man, and whose names are recorded on this 
cenotaph.” This is the most touching incident of 
the monument, save only the names on the memorial 
slab ; and it is the well-devised contribution of those 
who were companions of the dead in that terrible 
field, and are mourners over them here. The poetry 
of the piece lies in this episode, and it is not written 
with thechisel. On either side of the tablet which bears 
the names of the dead bends a sorrowing soldier of 
the regiment, in the uniform of his corps, and with 
arms reversed; and in these figures only has the 
Baron Marochetti made the slightest attempt, so far 
as this monument is concerned, to write himself 
seulptor. The characters in which he does so are, 
however, of no great mark. The relief is low, and 
becomes so flat at the inferior extremities as, aided 
by the poverty of expression with which the limbs 
are in that part made out, to suggest the notion of 
figures cut out of card. The modelling here is of the 
poorest kind. The upper portions of these sentnes 
by the tomb are far better. Above, the forms are 
well defined, and in the faces the sentiment of the 
place and purpose is successfully conveyed.—On the 
whole, however, we repeat, we may reasonably hope 
for far higher strains than this from the Sculpture 
Mase, for the sleepers on Cathcart’s Hill, and in 
the valleys of dry bones that lie everywhere around it. 

Tue Royat ACADEMY AND Axt-TEAcHERS.—A 
correspondent throws out a good hint for the con- 
sideration of the Royal Academy in any future 
alteration in its constitution and government. It is 
suggested that much service would be rendered to 
educational Art if the Academy granted to artists 
who have been educated in its schools, and approved 
of,—as well as to others willing to subject themselves 
to examination,—a certificate or title, that should 
prove them competent to undertake the office of 
teacher, just as the College of Preceptors does. — 
cannot be a doubt that, if this om ee 
greatly tend to elevate the class of “ drawing- 
tae a ” throughout the country, and would also 
raise their standing in the staff of those employed a 
general education. At present, the connection be 
drawing with education,—especially as regards - 
middle and higher elasses,—is far from being rightly 
understood. mate a 
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statue of Alderman Beckford, which forms one of | 


the proudest memorials of London city, has been 
removed—but only to a short distance—in order 
that the monument to the Duke may ——— 
that to Nelson, so that the two may occupy the two 
compartments at the sides of the entrance to the 
council chamber. We shall next month be enabled 
to notice this work in detail. 

THE ART-MANUFACTURE AssoctaTion.—We have 
to report on this subject that probably an exhibition 
of objects of Art-manufacture will be held—first at 
Edinburgh—in December next. The project has 
been generally well received—so well that we be- 
lieve an ample subscription is obtained for a satis- 
factory commencement. The committee is earefully 
constructed, although apparently somewhat too 
national—to be accounted for on the ground that 
the origin of the society is exclusively Scottish. 
Mr. Christie has, we understand, visited Paris, in 
order to “select” some fine examples of French work- 
manship. Our report must be somewhat qualified 
until we have larger experience of the projects and 
plans of the society, which, however, we are well 
disposed to assist, as promising to be a valuable 
auxiliary in the progress of taste, and a probable 
reward to the able designer and skilful artisan. 

Portraits at Oxrorp.—The beautiful hall of 
Christ Church, Oxford, is undergoing repair—gas- 
pipes are being laid, the floor is partly taken up, and 
the ceiling is about to be opened : consequently, the 
dust and lime form a sort of atmosphere, yet, strange 
to say, the valuable and interesting portraits by 
Vandyke, Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Law- 
rence, &e., remain upon the walls without the 
slightest covering, and without the least effort to 
preserve them from the injuries to which they are 
exposed, and which they will be sure to suffer! This 
is altogether unpardonable. We know uot who is 
responsible, but he should be made to answer for his 
crime to the university and to the country. 

Tue Lonpon STEREOscorrc Company, whose va- 

Inable establishment in Cheapside we have heretofore 
bronght under the notice of our readers, have re- 
cently issued a series of coloured photographic slides, 
representing several of the most effective groups in 
“The Winter’s Tale,” as placed upon the stage by 
Mr. Charles Kean. The subjects are highly in- 
teresting; and by this process the most attractive 
points of the drama are preserved with admirable 
effect. The groups were of course taken “from 
the life.” The principal persons of the play were 
posed for the purpose, and the result has been a new 
and very gratifying source of pleasure from the 
efforts of Mr. Kean at the Princess’s Theatre. This 
important company has done much, and in the best 
possible way, to render the stereoscope a source of 
universal instruction and enjoyment. All the works 
they issue are good; where any are defective they 
are rejected. Confidence has thus been established ; 
and from their enormously large store of views, 
figures, groups, and incidents, nearly every city and 
town of the kingdom now obtains a supply. 
_ Tae Peace Tropny at SypeNwaM.—This blot 
is about to be removed from the Crystal Palace, and 
we believe there are few who will hesitate to 
exclaim, “ Good riddance of bad rubbish!” It has 
been a very expensive mistake, but the Directors 
have done wisely in removing so grievous a record 
of so obvious an error. 

Tue Picrure-Deater “ Hart.”—The picture- 
dealer Louis Hart, whose name will be familiar to 
our readers as the person who brought an action for 
libel against the Art-Journal, died at Manchester 
about two months ago. “ Nil nisi!” His trade in 
old masters preceded him to the tomb: no one 
thinks of buying, and consequently no one proposes 
to sell, now-a-days, a “veritable Titian,” or even 
an “authenticated Rubens,” in the manufacturing 
districts, 

Tue Restoration or Sr James THORNHTLL’s 
Works 1n Sr. Pavu’s.—The reproduction of Sir 
James Thornhill’s pictures from the life of St. Paul, 
in the eupola of St. Paul’s, has been effected by 
Mr. Paris after a long term of arduous labour. 

here remains yet a portion of the seaffolding, at 
Which we look up from the floor of the expansive 
area below, and wonder not only how the wooden 
structure was raised to that giddy elevation, but also 
a It ls sustained there; and contemplating such a 
ofty suspension, there is little question of what 


would have been the fate of Thornhill, had his friend 





not hit upon the expedient of smearing a favourite 
feature of his work at the moment that he was about 
to back off the edge of the scaffold. Mr. Paris has 
very efficiently discharged the duty confided to him ; 
we can recognise the Apostle before Agrippa, the 
Conversion, and the Sacritice at Lystra—all of whieh, 
and not only these, but the other five subjects, were 
entirely veiled by the atmospheric deposit of nearly 
a century and a half. The subjects are eight in 
number, consisting of—in addition to those ready 
mentioned—Elymas the Sorcerer, the Conversion of 
the Jailer at Philippi, Preaching at Rome, and his 
shipwreck at Malta. The works have been restored 
in the same colour in which they were originally 
painted—not precisely graw in gran, but in warm 
tones, so as to resemble drawings in sepia. The 
pictures come out now with as much foree as ever 
they did, and the highest praise is due to Mr. Paris 
for his enterprise; but when the spectator looks up 
at these compositions, he is struck with surprise 
that these, or any other pictures, should be placed 
so that either they eannot be seen at all, or seen with 
great difficulty. If, however, such a “bad eminence” 
has its disadvantages, it has also its recommendations ; 
for if the beauties of works of Art so far removed 
from the eye cannot be seen, it is certain that their 
imperfections are equally secure from observation. 
With the similar examples that we find at Rome, 
Parma, and other places, we have nothing to do—it 
is at all times an act of weakness to follow a bad 
example. Had these works decorated the nave and 
transept, they would have been visible and interesting; 
it would have been quite enough to have broken the 
interior of the cupola with any bold ornament—had it 
been coffered and the groins gilt there are greater 
anomalies in architecture than this. But, moreover, 
St. Paul’s is the worst lighted cathedral in Europe ; 
we take not in comparison, cathedrals and churches 
at Rouen, Antwerp, Nuremberg, and other places 
where the light is immediately obstructed by houses 
—the principal windows in St. Paul’s are entirely 
clear of obstruction, but they are too small, too 
plain, too few, too severely square. We cannot help 
feeling that there are windows in the building, but 
when we look for them they seem but temporary— 
simply oblong apertures intended to assist the work- 
men in finishing the interior. There are in reality 
but four windows by which the breadth of the 
interior is lighted, if we may 30 speak of the pre- 
valent twilight, and these are over the four doors ; 
and when the doors, that are usually open in 
summer, are closed, the extremities in which they 
are placed are in darkness, With respect to the 
lighting of the works that have just been restored, 
since they are there, it is worth considering how they 
might be shown—an improvement which might be 
effected at a comparatively small expense. The win- 
dows below the cupola are numerous, but they are 
glazed with small panes, and the frames are so a 
as to obstruct perhaps a fourth of the light that su 
windows should give were the panes larger and the 
frames thinner. A little improvement in these win- 
dows would give a fourth more light, and by means 
of concealed reflectors the whole of the detail would 
be fully shown from the whispering gallery: but 
under any circumstances it is a mere absurdity to 
remove works of Art so far from the eye. There is 
no edifice of its class with so few internal attractions 
as St. Paul’s. This was painfully felt by Reynolds 
and other contemporary artists when they offered 
gratuitously to embellish it—a proposal which was 
negatived by Cornwallis, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Tarrick, Bishop of London. The small square 
windows are not at all adapted for such an edifice, 
they should be enlarged and filled with painted glass ; 
and -instead of bad sculpture the panels should be 
appropriated to good painting. The sumptuous 
adornments of our Houses of Parliament will reduce 
to meanness every other of our unadorned interiors. 

BELotan Scutpture.—A large aecession of seulp- 
tured works has recently been made to the collection 
in the Crystal Palace: they consist of more than 
one hundred of the original models of the statues 
executed by the late Charles Geerts, rofessor at the 
Academy of Louvain, for the Hotel de Ville in that 
city, and of the statuettes of saints erected in the 
Cathedral of Antwerp. These works are contributed 
by Madame Geerts, widow of the sculptor: they 
form a very pleasing addition to the sculpture ex- 
hibition at Sydenham. 
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Descriprive CaTALoGur or a Capinet or Roman 
Famity Comxs BELONGING To His Grace THE 
Duxe or Noxtuumnertanp. By Rxar- 
Apmirat W. H. Suyru, &e. &c. Printed for 
private circulation. 

Coins, as verificators of ancient history, are now so 
universally esteemed that the excuses once timidly 
made by those who collected them, in defence of 
their taste, are no longer needed. Since the days 
of the poet Addison, whose classic tastes led him to 
their study, and whose graceful reeorded their 
interest and historic value, the one been 

pa due place as ge aids to the knowled 

of past ages, assisting istorian v ven 

to minute facts unrecorded ae hay oe mak 

always bear in mind that the Roman series of coins 

was not, like the modern currency, merely stam 

to give legal and mercantile value to the metal— 

“the image and superscription” was not only 

that of Cwsar, but it also recorded some impor- 

tant act of his reign. ‘The money of the Romans 
is thus a currency and a medallie comment on their 
history, shadowing forth their acts, their wars, 
their triumphs, their home and foreign policy, by 
the aid of apposite emblems or more positive pic- 
tures; and all this with an epigrammatiec force 
admirable in its conception and terseness. Trul 

then does our author assure us that such “ infallible 
vouchers” assist us to “a clear understanding of 
many customs, offices, and historic events;” and 

he properly thinks ‘ no one ean be disparaged by a 

pursuit which engaged the attention of, and aneied 

among its votaries such men as Alfred, Cromwell, 

Napoleon, Selden, Wren, Canova, Camden, Evelyn 

and Chantrey.” ‘This list of names might be swelled 

without trouble; and there are few among the edu- 
cated who will not own, with our author, that * he 
who can examine them without thinking gravely, 
has the misfortune to be deficient of a very gratify- 
ing sense.”” Admiral Smyth is already favourably 
known by his volume on Roman large brass coins 

printed at Bedford some years ago. All who read 
the book were agreeably surprised by the amount of 
quiet humour employed to season its profound scho- 
larship. It is so frequently the fault of the antiquary 
to be heavy, that dulness is looked on by many as an 
essential iarity. The author dealt in this in- 
stance with a subject apparently dry, but brought into 
his pages so much geniality, such a happy method of 
deseribin ns and events, and so true an appre- 
ciation of the minutest trait which would give life 
to a dull catalogue, that his book was a history of 

Rome and its rulers far more amusing and instruc- 

tive than the duller pages of the historian. Unfor- 
tunately his present book is “ privately printed,” 
but we believe that the liberality of the Duke of 
Northumberland will make it sufficiently public in 
our libraries and institutions. We congratulate his 
Grace as much in having such a work prepared as in 
ing such a collection. He is indeed fortunate 
in securing the aid of Admiral Smyth, whose book 
is not only a catalogue of a valuable cabinet of 
coins, but an admirable addition to our numismatic 
literature. The author amusingly illustrates the 
objections made by the ordinary world to spending 
money on high-priced coins, that ‘can hardly be 
worth sixpence,” by comparing them to those who 
would * a valuable painting on discovering 
that it was on a shilling’s worth of canvas.” But 
he also shows that a really good and useful series 
may be formed of good coins at a moderate rate. Of 
course extreme rarities, or uncommon types, will 
always command a prix de luxe; yet when we 
know that genuine and interesting coins may be 
had from one to three shillings each, and that they 
fix upon the mind historic personages and events 
more forcibly than the pages of a school history, we 
sometimes think that their utility in an eduea- 
tional point of view has not been yet duly considered. 
The collection here described was formed by the 
present Duke of Northumberland many years ago, 
when, as Lord Prudhoe, he was familiarly known 
as an earnest explorer in the Levant, forming there 
a fine colleetion of antiquities now safely deposited 
at Alnwick Castle. Yet it was not as a selfish col- 
lector that he was known, but as a liberal student 
of science, and the preface of this book records the 
facility with which he parted with his gatherings 
to aid the general cause. The present volume 
may be safely considered as an addition to the same 
liberality ; for it enables the student to enjoy this 
collection of coins equally with its owner; and 
whatever accident may happen to it in future ym, 
as long as a copy of this book exists, so long wil 
the collection remain intact for use and 
instruction. Admiral Smyth’s urs have also 
invested it with a value which we believe few other 
scholars could give. We hope yet to see an edition 
that may be aceessible to all. 
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Biarmn’s Cunonxoroorcat Tances, revised and en- | 


larged. By J. Wiuttovensy Rosse, Pub- 
liked by t G. Boun, London. ‘ 
In glancing over a catalogue of the works reprinted 
and published by Mr. Bohn we are surprised at the 
multiplicity of books it contains, and the variety of 
subjects it includes. He is unquestionably a pub- 
lisher of no ordinary enterprise, and what is more 
to the purpose, a man of no common judgment, 
knowledge, and ability, in selecting the best writ- 
ings of the best authors—in placing them, as we 
almost invariably find he does, in the hands of 
the most able editors for revision and comment, 
while he not unirequentiy supplies the latter with 
notes and suggestions of exceeding value. It is 
a wonder with so much business matter to occupy 
his attention he can find time for the exercise of 
his thoughts and pen upon what is peculiarly the 
duty of the compiler or editor ; but so it is, and it is 
quite evident the reading public are considerable 
gainers thereby. We do not by these remarks in- 


_ tend, or desire, to detract anything from the labours 


of Mr. Rosse in the production of this new and 
tly enlarged edition of Blair's Chronological 
Tables; but as he very properly acknowledges that 
the plan and arrangements of his work are due to 
the publisher, the latter is entitled to whatever 
merit, and it is not a little, attaches to the system 
‘adopted. But even with the plan laid down for him, 
the task of the editor, in reconciling the differences 
of previous chronologists, and in determining dates 
with the nearest approach to accuracy, must have 
been one of great labour and magnitude ; and there 
seems to be fittle doubt of his having accomplished 
it satisfactorily : to determine this, however, the 
reviewer would necessarily have to pass through the 
same ordeal of research and comparison as Mr. 
Rosse. The table of events is brought down to a 
date as recent as the execution of Palmer, at Staf- 
ford. The volume forms a “‘ Double Number” of 
* Bohn’s Scientific Library ;"" it is to be followed 
by another of equal peegar eg yaar = eight hun- 
dred closely-printed pages—to be entitled a ‘* Com- 
plete Index of Dates.” 


A Key To tHe PRoPORTIONS OF THE PARTHENON. 
By Joseru Joriino, Architect. LDublished by 
the Autnor, Bridge Road, St. John’s Wood. 

We confess that our knowledge of geometry as ap- 

plied to the principles of Greek architecture does 

not enable us to pronounce an — upon Mr. 

Jopling’s pamphlet ; the object of which seems to 

us to be to prove, by mathematical calculations, the 

accuracy of the work of the ancient Greeks, as well 
as of the measurements which Mr. Penrose has 
made of the Parthenon. But we can only direct 

the attention of those whom the subject more im- 

mediately concerns to the publication before us. 

Mr. Jopling is under the impression that the teachers 

of practical geometry are, in our day, all wrong— 

that they are comparatively ignorant of the * truths 
of form.” He is desirous of inducing a systematic 
and most extensive and comprehensive practical ad- 
vance in the knowledge and varieties of true form 
and proportions applicable to Art, and would like to 
see a ** Gallery of Geometrical Models” in our new 

National Gallery, or some other appropriate locality, 

in which “‘some of the laws by which the Greeks 

roceeded” might be set out full-size for general 
instruction. We presume, however desirable this 
may appear to be, there is little probability of its 
being carried out. 


Axnotatep Epition or tur Enxouisn Ports. 
By Roverr Bert, Published by J. W. 
Parker & Son, London. 

Such a work as this had almost become a desi- 

deratum to the literary necessities of the present 

-time; for though some of our English poets have 

found able editors and commentators, no com- 

plete series has hitherto been issued, nor even 
an edition of an individual poet which, com- 
bining careful and truthful revision, typogra- 
phical excellence, and low cost, would meet the 
requirements of the day: there seems noy to be 
the fairest prospect of such a want being well sup- 
plied. The task could not have been confided to a 
more competent editor than Mr. Bell, whose *‘ Lives 
of the English Poets” has become a standard book of 
biographical reference. ‘lhe volumes now on our table 
are, eight containing the works of Chaucer; one of 
* Early Ballads,” illustrative of history, traditions, 
and customs; and one of the poems of Ben Jonson. 
Dryden, the Earl of Surrey, Cowper, Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, Oldham, Edmund Waller, Shakspere, Thom- 
son—we name them without reference to their 
chronological order, or to the position each occupies 
in literature—have also appeared; but we shall 
oy only advert to those immediately before us. 
a must be self-evident that to present anything 
@ a truthful and correct copy of the writings of 





admiration and disquietude. 


these early poets—one which may be presumed to 
be free from the corruptions and speculations of 
careless and incompetent editors—would be a task 
involving an immense amount of research, industry, 
and labour. Mr. Bell has adopted, as the basis of 
the text of Chaucer’s poems, the Harleian MS. 
in the British Museum, selected by Mr. Wright in 
his edition of Chaucer, which has hitherto been 
generally accepted as the only safe interpretation 
of the writings of the poet; but he has collated 
the text of Wright with that of Tyrhitt, pub- 
lished about the middle of the last century, and 
has adopted the reading of the latter when it seems 
to bear evidence of authenticity, and has also intro- 
duced his own version of such portions of the ori- 
ginal MS. where it appears desirable to employ it ; 
but all deviations from Mr. Wright’s version, or 
from the original, are pointed out in the foot-notes 
“ for the ultimate satisfaction of the reader.”’ Even 
the most cursory glance at these foot-notes will 
convince the reader of the diligence, pains, and 
research the editor has shown to reconcile apparent 
inconsistencies in the remarks of previous commen- 
tators, and to explain what is dark or unintelligible 
to those unacquainted with the phraseology of the 
early English writers. An ample glossary of obso- 
lete words, and of words the meaning of which, as 
introduced, is somewhat obscure, is appended to 
the concluding volume; it will materially assist the 
reader in mastering the difficulties of understanding 
the ‘‘Father of the English poets,” while it will 
enable him the better to appreciate his beauties. A 
general “‘ Introduction”’ to the writings of Chaucer, 
reviewing his style and peculiarities, and a particular 
“Introduction” to each respective ‘* Tale,’’ form 
valuable “‘ arguments”’ to the poems. ‘The poetry 
of Ben Jonson, and the * Ballads,” are edited ina 
like spirit of care and research, and that is all it 
seems necessary we should say concerning them. 
The publication of the entire series is so arranged 
that the writings of each poet form a separate and 
distinct issue: and as cheapness is now regarded as 
a necessity in reprinted books, these are sold at 
half-a-crown each volume. 


CuROMOLITHOGRAPHIES. Printed and published by 

G. Rowngy & Co., London. 
The rapidity with which the printing-press is now 
sending forth the productions of the clromolitho- 
graphic process is such that we can scarcely keep 
pace with the movement: in truth, these coloured 
prints seem now-a-days to be occupying the win- 
dows of the printseller, almost to the entire exclu- 
sion of the works of the engraver. We have no 
fear however for the latter, inasmuch as there is 
ample room for both, and each will maintain its 
own position, and receive its share of public patron- 
age, according to the taste of the purchaser. The 
publications of Messrs. Rowney & Co., now before 
us, are—‘*‘ A Sketch of St. Paul’s from the Shot 
Tower,” from an engraving by G. Dodgson: the 
view—a “ bird’s-eye” one—is taken from the 
Surrey side of the Thames, a portion of Black- 
friars Bridge crossing the foreground of the picture : 
it is a clever facsimile of the original, but the 
church-tower on the right is very much too dark, 
and obtrudes itself on the eye far too prominently. 
** Notre-Dame, Rouen,”’ after E. Dolby, is a highly- 
finished work; the architecture of the fine old 
cathedral is very carefully drawn and tinted; the 
part of the street which is in shadow is coloured 
rather too heavily. ‘* Whitby, Yorkshire,’”’ a small 
subject after C. Bentley, is an excellent copy of 
this artist’s style of work, who delighted in strong 
contrasts of light and shade: it is a sunny little 
bit. ‘Ruins at Newtown, County Meath,” after 
H. Gasteneau, is another small landscape which we 
may call * pretty ;” but the gem of the whole is in 
our opinion the ** Gipsies’ Camp, Claygate, Surrey,” 
from a drawing by R. P. Noble; it is small, but 
remarkably rich and truthful in colour, and as 
close a copy of a drawing as if it were entirely 
executed with the pencil. 


Notan’s Inivstratep History or THE War. 
Part 19. Published by Virtue & Co., London, 


Though this work reaches us regularly in its 
monthly issues, we have not noticed it for some 
time past, and do so now only to observe that the 
interest of the subject is not permitted to diminish. 
The last chapter in the present part brings down 
the events of the war to the correspondence between 
Sir F. Williams and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. 
The intermediate history is ably and fully dis- 
cussed, and in a spirit of entire impartiality ; nothing 





seems to be omitted which, even in the remotest 
degree, is connected with this short but sanguinary | 
war: we read the record with mingled feelings of | 
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Tue SALAMANDRINE.—Soncs Fo 

LADS AND Lyrica. Fons, Tete Bate 

Mackay, author of “ The Lump of | Gold "be 

Published by G. Routledge & Co., Londdn, 
Dr. Mackay is among the first of the lyric ts f 
our day ; his verse is always fresh, and healthy 
and natural, while it is distinguished by a graceful: 
ness of expression that bespeaks a cultivated intel. 
ligence, and by a high moral tone indicative of 9 
right understanding, He teaches by the precepts, 
and charms by the melody, of his muse: thevslt'e 
have occasionally thought that in some of his write 
ings may be traced the inclination to elevate one 
class of the community at the expense of another, a 
rather strong bias in favour of extreme liberal 
opinions ; still his writin generally are calculated 
to be of good service, and we are therefore glad to 
see them issued in so cheap a form as to come within 
the reach of almost every body. The three little 
volumes, whose titles are given above, are published 
at one shilling each. The “ Salamandrine,” and 
many of the poems contained in the other two 
volumes, have passed under our notice before: we 
have only to recommend them again to the perusal 
of those who, in this unpoetical age, have appily 
a lost their relish for “ pure thoughts in measured 
rhyme,” 








JAUFRY THE KNIGHT AND THE Fam Brvnis- 
SENDE. A Tale of the Times of King Arthur, 
Translated from the French version of Maky 
Laron. By Atrrep Ewes. Illustrated with 
Engravings by G. Dorf. Published by Appry 
and Co., London. 

We learn from the preface to the French version of 

this romantic story, that it is one out of the mine of 

literary “‘ jewels,’’ which for six hundred years have 
been buried in the catacombs of the libraries and 
archives of France. Dragged from the dust beneath 
which it has lain for so long a period, it is now 
translated for the first time, and given to the world, 

The romance was originally written in verse in the 

Provengal tongue of the twelfth century ; begun by 

a troubadour who heard the story related before 

Pedro III., King of Aragon, ‘ by a stranger-knight 

of kin to Arthur and Sir Gawain,” and finished by 

a poet whose modesty caused him to conceal his own 

name, and that of his colleagues. The Imperial 

Library of Paris possesses two manuscript copies of 

this story, which will assuredly find favour with 

all who delight in the early romantic history of 

Britain, especially in the deeds of the bold knights 

who sat at the Round Table of King Arthur. Jaufry 

is one of the most renowned of these specimens of 
most ancient chivalry: confiding in the justice of 
the cause, and in the strength of his right arm, he 
wages war against giants and wizards and en- 
chantments; rescuing captive lords and beautiful 
ladies from all kinds of bonds and servitude ; receiv- 
ing, of course, the hand of the ** Fair Brunissende,” 
and all her broad acres, as the guerdon of his valorous 
achievements. ‘The translator, in giving a prose 
version of the tale, has preserved much of its early 
poetic character; hence a quaintness of language 
and an easy regular flow of words that would con- 
vey a tolerably good notion of the original, had it 
been written in the English tongue of that period. 

The illustrations are quite in — with the text 

—strange and unnatural, yet exhibiting considerable 

talent of picturesque description. ‘The imagination 

of M. Doré is richer and more facile than his 
encil is ready in carrying out his thoughts; and 
e has not yet learned the art of “ effects.” 


Corracr Pictunrs From THR OLD TESTAMENT. 
Published by J. I. and J. Parker, Oxford and 
London. 

A series of twenty-eight subjects judiciously selected 

from the principal events recorded in the Old Testa- 

ment. There is no artist’s name attached toany one 
of them, except that of the lithographer, B. Hummel, 
nor any letter-press to afford this information, or 
information of any kind. We suspect, however, 
that the designs are of German origin : they are 
excellent in conception and drawing, and are we, 
carefully coloured, 80 as to render them most suitabie 
for the purpose indicated in the title. Helb-e- See 
of these prints hung in a cottager’s room would = 
only ornament it, but would ype instructive to. 

inmates in matters both of religion and of Art. 

Surely the time is come when such works must = 

the place of the abominations in tinsel and go ? 

which one has so often seen defacing the homes 0 

our peasantry and artisans, vitiating their — 

and not unfrequently demoralising their we 8. 

There is now literally no excuse for the circu ao 

of such trash as the masses have had offer 

them, till within the last few years, as their only 

** pictorial food.” 
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EW AND IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS, BY MESSRS. DAY & SON, 


LITHOGRAPHERS TO THE QUEEN. 





LIBRARY EDITION. 


In Fortnightly Parts at 3s. 6d.on the lst and 15th of each month, 


ROBERTS'S SKETCHES 


HOLY “tee ®, 
SyRIA, DUMEA, ARABIA, EGYPT, & NUBIA, 


REDUCED FROM 
THE LITHOGRAPHS BY LOUIS HAGHE. 
Historical and Descriptive Notices, and an Introductory 
= View of Jewish History, 
BY THE REV. GEORGE CROLY, LL.D. 


Messrs. Day & Sow bag to aoneanes fie Oe eee ar ie 


tography facsimiles of the original 

ios ro which will alike be euitable for the age hoyle ning “ager ‘ 

To insure positive identity between this and the 

the Plates have been reduced to the required size by means of Photography, thus 
teeing the reproduction of all the beauties of the originals, both of effect and 

We tooek. Size of the work is 84 in. by 12 in. I¢ is issuing in Parts at fort- 

nightly intervals; each Part containing Six Plates, with descriptive Letterpress, 

enclosed in a paper Wrapper, India-rubber binding. Price 3s. 6d. There will 

be Forty-two Parts in all. 





BEAUTIFUL SCENERY AND CHIEF PLACES OF 
Be INTEREST THROUGHOUT THE CRIMEA, 


WITHIN THE CITY AND HARBOUR OF 


SEBASTOPOL, 


At Perekop, Eupatoria, Balaklava, Bakchi-Sarai, Kara- 
su-Bazar, Kertch, Fort &c., 
AND ON THE RIVERS ALMA, KATCHKA, AND SALGIR. 


The Artist, Carlo Bossoli, having lived for some time in the Crimea, in the suite 
of Prince Woronzoff, then Governor-General of New Russia, Bessarabia, and the 
Crimea, by his assistance and by that of many other illustrious personages, 
enjoyed Sous opportunities of visiting part of the peninsula. He was 
thus ena vege upon the spot a large collection of Sketches of the Cities, 
Fortresses, Costumes, &c., from which fifty-two of the most interesting have been 
selected for exhibition. From these Sketches he has painted numerous pictures 
for the Prince and Princess Woronzoff, the Grand Duchess Elena, wife of the 
deceased Grand Duke Michael, Count Apraxin, Count Potozchi, Princess Mis- 
cherschi, General Narisehin, Prince Bazilio, Galizin, &c. &c., and for many of the 


English nobility. 
hs " PRICE OF THE WORK. 


The entire Series of Fifty-two Subjects on Thirty Plates, half imperial eoloured 
tints, £5 5s. ; or coloured in exact imitation of Original Drawings. £10 10s. 





GRAMMAR OF ORNAMENT. 


BY OWEN JONES. 


: BEING 

A OF 3000 EXAMPLES, FROM VARIOUS STYLES, 
EXHIBITING THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES WHICH 

APPEAR TO REIGN IN THE COMPOSITION OF ORNAMENT OF EVERY PERION 


ONE HUNDRED IMPERIAL FOLIO PLATES. 
DRAWN ON STONE BY F. BEDFORD. 


PRINTED IN COLOURS BY DAY & SON. 
To be complete in Twenty-five Fortnightly Numbers of Four Plates each, price 14s. 





Chapter I. The Ornament of various Savage Tribes 2.0... 6. xs nes eee 3 Plates 

»” IL. ” Egypt ... a ere ” 

” Itt. ” Nineveh and Persia ... at a 3 » 

” IV. » Greece oon eee - - eee “ Ld —e “—- 8 ” 

” We ” Pompeii 7 el ooo oo oe ooo “ id 4 ” 

” VL ” Rome a ed 3 ” 

» Vi. ee a ee ow Bw 

” Vill. ” the Arabs see Ae ee oo 8 ” 

” rx. ” the Turks —- © o a * 3 ” 

” x. » the Moors eee -“ ooo ~~“ eee oe oe hel or 8 ” 

» XI. Ornaments from Persian MBB. 2... oss. cen. ses nee cee ene Bw 

» IL the Indian Exhibitions of 1861 t6 1856... ... T w» 

” XIV. the Chinese “— 2 fee te - + #0 4 ” 

” XV. ot} the Celtic races ... foe ove oe Ad oe oon oe 3 ” 

” xVL ” the Middle Ages i 1 we 

» XVIL ” the Perio@ of the Renaissance. 4. «. «1 

» XVIIL. ” the Elizabethan period 2... cc ssn ue cee vee By 

» xix. etn: ates ce ne Eon 

» XX. A Geries of Leaves drawn from Nature as Models of Ornament ... 10 ,, 

100 
The Author will endeavour in these several sone ng - mss 
origin and trace the development of the several of Ornament. He will 
proceed to ascertain the laws which govern : both those 
which are general to all and those whieh are to each. He will 
further attempt in the 20th chapter to show how, a 
faire whist Ke ede One We pereies Ol seen Ss ne for 
fresh inspiration, we may yet go forward; and, whilst a ves of the 
experience of all time, may be enabled to produce works in with our 
own times, instead of 7 Otening % the etieals te eas 

illustrated with Wood Engravings, will appear 





LAVINIA, after Sant (oval) . 


THE CONFIRMATION OF 
THE PRINCESS ROYAL* 


THE FOLLOWING CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC FACSIMILES OF PICTURES ARE NOW READY :— 


THE HAPPY TRIO, after Louis Haghe, size 26} by 21 inches, on a mount. 
o a by 194 PA 9 
DOLLY VARDEN, after Frith, R.A. (oval) ,, 12) by 14% ,, 99 


Satter Haghe ,, 18 by 12 * ” 


* This drawing the property of Her Most Gracious Majesty. 
LONDON: DAY & SON, LITHOGRAPHERS TO THE QUEEN, 6, GATE STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 


price £3 38 
80 by 22inches ,, 1 1 
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‘oan A HANDSOME PRESENT. 
THE MEDIAVAL SUITE 





Cosists of an Envelope Case, Book-slide, Reading-stand, Taper-stand, Inkstand, Card Tray, 
Tea-caddy, and a variety of other useful Ornaments for the Writing or Drawing-room Table, made of 
Coromandel or Walnut, with gilt and engraved metal mounts. 


WATSON & WILLIAMS, 46, CORNHILL, 
WRITING, DRESSING-CASE, AND TRAVELLING BAG MAKERS; 


PATENTEES OF THE IMPROVED DRINKING FLASK 





____ This Flask can be drank out of with perfect ease, is less liable to leakage than the ordinary one, and no more expensive, 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON'S” | 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE, |B 


89, OXFORD STREET, (corner of N ewman Street), 
Nos. 1, 1a, 2,&3, NEWMAN STREET; and 4,5, &6, PERRY'S PLACE, LONDON, 





THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 
FOR SILVER. 


The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
LLIAM 8. BURTON, 
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SHOW-ROOM devoted 
DISPLAY OF BATHS 
stock of 


Pure Colza Oil, 4s. 8d. per gallon. 
Palmer's Candies, a gale 
Patent Camphine, 4s. per 


FENDERS, STOVES, & FIRE- 
TRONS. 


Buyers of the above are requested, before 
finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM S. BUR- 
TON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such 
a Ma nets 

AND GENERAL _- a - ants 
IRONMONGERY as cannat be CUTLERY is tee se ETOIrast a 
elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, ty of SALE at WILLIA because 
design, or exqui ness of workmanship. Bright that are resseaseenre Fre 
stoves, with ornaments and two sets of shoulders, 11s. per 


Rainn SS Oe SS RE SE en SE a with gh 
namen bars, £ ; 

12. 12.;, brenaed fenders ‘complete, with | DISH OOVERS AND HOT WATER DISHES 

standards, from 7s. to £3.; steel fenders, yr rai’ 

ce endline recharehé puters, Hn dish cover. Gd: tho et of sir} Blok i bo 


e 
tin, 12s. 9d. the set of six ; elegant modern patterns, 34s. 
58s. 64. i 
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The late aidditions to these Extensive Premises (already by far the largest in Europe) are of such » character that the 


ENTIRE OF EIGHT HOUSES 


Is devoted to the display of the most Magnificent 


STOCK OF GENERAL HOUSE IRONMONGERY, 
enn en Sith RSS a ree may mr Gates oan Dm es octaraes 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE. Sakis: 








44MES 6. VIRTUE, PRINTER, CITY BOAD, LONDON. 





